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Results for 


All New Premiums $ 6,656,447 
Total Premium Income 32,784,003 
Investment Income 9,462,795 
Total Income 44,952,271) 
Admitted Assets 218,806,307 
Unassigned Funds 9,118,782 
New Insurance Paid For 102,173,481 
Insurance in Force 950,563,996 


1932 








The Connecticut Mutual is- 
sued its first policy on De- 
cember 15, 1846 


. * * 


Opening an office in 1848 
in St. Louis, The Connecticut 
Mutual became the first life 
insurance company to estab- 
lish an agency west of the 
Mississippi River 


* * * 


In 1861, the Company's or- 
ganization reached the Pa- 
cific coast, with the estab- 
lishment of an agency in 
San Francisco 


x* * * 


Now operates in 34 states 


* * * 


On March 23, 1882, The 
Connecticut Mutual adopted 
the 3% 
over fifty years has been 
building its policy reserve 
liabilities upon this conserv- 
ative basis 


reserve and for 


x* * * 


Total benefits to policyhold- 
ers since organization (in- 
cluding present assets) 








Total Admitted Assets 


1932 
$218, 806,307.87 
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As of December 31, 


Cash 

United States Government 
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State, County and Municipal 
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Dominion of Canada Bonds 

Canadian Provincial and Munic- 
ipal Bonds 

Other Foreign Government 
Bonds 

Railroad Bonds 

Public Utility Bonds 

Miscellaneous Bonds 

Bank and Guaranteed Railroad 
Stocks . 

Public Utility and other Stocks 

Farm Mortgages 

City and other Mortgages 

Policy Loans... 

Real Estate Owned aa Home 
Office) 


Miscellaneous Assets 


100.00°/, 
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4.65%, 


1.52%, 
58°, 


1.42%, 


Ly, 
12.15%, 


13.78%, 
67%, 


4.78°/, 
1.01%, 
16.64°/, 
10.68%, 
20.37%, 


4.22°/, 
4.39°/, 
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This Week: 
BREWERIES 


The conclusion of Walter O. Lincoln's 
article on “Hazards of Present and Past 
Breweries’ appears this week. A consider- 
able part of this instalment deals with the 
brewery of the future and Mr. Lincoln 
shows that the future brewery, as compared 
with the older type, known to the under- 
writers of yesterday, will have the same re- 
lation as the old time movie theater com- 
pares with Roxy's new sound theater in 
Radio City, or the old walk-up apartment 
to the modern Tudor City apartment. 


* * * 


COMPENSATION 

A chart of unusual interest showing com- 
parative cost of workmen's compensation 
acts in the various States will be found on 
page 12. Such things as the comparative 
benefit cost, percentage of wages allowed, 
the waiting period and weekly minimum and 
maximum periods in 45 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia can be ascertained at a 
glance on this unique chart. 


* * * 


STOCK VS. MUTUAL 

Clayton G. Hale, whose articles on a fire 
and casualty agent at work for some time 
have been a valued feature of The Specta- 
tor, this week discusses the attitude a college 
should take in the issue between stock and 
mutual insurance. 


Next Week: 


SUICIDE 


The effect of the three and a half years 
of depression is clearly reflected in the 
suicide death rate for 1932, as shown in the 
annual statistical review of this subject by 
Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman. The death rate 
from this cause reached the highest figure 
on record, with the exception of the year 
1908, another period of hard times. The 
mortality for the largest cities of the coun- 
try is given in the following, with Los An- 
geles again far in the lead: Los Angeles, 
28.8; New York, 22.1; Detroit, 18.4; Phila- 
delphia, 17.8 and Chicago, 16.9. The death 
rate for 100 leading cities was 21.3. Just 
as they do in the homicide record, the cities 
of the New England States show up splen- 
didly, showing a rate far under the average. 

















Can You Value a Company ? 


LTHOUGH many searching analyses have been made of the 
financial statements of fire and casualty insurance companies 
to determine a method of arriving quickly at the present 

worth and future possibilities of individual companies, no satis- 
factory solution has been attained. Recognized authorities have 
brought no conclusive evidence to support their findings and no 
simplified yardstick has been established by which interested investi- 
gators can measure the solvency and prospects of the carrier con- 
sidered. Such a rule should be equally efficient and competent to 
enable policyholder, agent or investor to ascertain at a glance a 
true and fair indication of a company’s condition. Unquestionably 
there are elements in the financial statements of the companies by 
which unsound management or unwise policies or inherent weak- 
nesses can be detected. The presence or absence of these factors 
would surely be enlightening at once to the policyholder, the agent 
or the investor. 

In the current era wherein the solvency of every institution, 
financial or otherwise is under close scrutiny, insurance companies 
cannot escape. At the present time, therefore, a real demand exists 
for a formula which will adequately disclose for the average persor 
the true worth of every insurance company. The approach io the 
development of such an index should be on factual lines and its 
exactitude should be readily apparent. Its use should eliminate the 
need for dependence upon legerdermainic estimates of managerial 
intangibles or of master minding of any sort. By logical deductions 
openly made from basic facts definite conclusions must follow. It 
should be so constructed as to eliminate as far as possible the intro- 
duction of the influence of the human element. Its eventual find- 
ings of necessity must be developed from fundamental sources 
gathered from the annual statement and thus rendered above the 
suspicion that the resultant as applied to individual companies was 
colored by any favor or expectation of favor. 

In the belief that the insurance business would welcome such a system of 
rating which would enable executives, agents and policyholders to gauge 
accurately the insuring worth of fire and casualty insurance companies, The 
Spectator is undertaking a comprehensive research which it is hoped will lead 
to a sound and acceptable procedure to this end. It anticipates a norm of 
value which will be derived solely from and based entirely upon the financial 
statement itself. It should be adequate to determine both financial stability 
and managerial capacity. There is conviction that managerial capability, 
investment ability and underwriting acumen are actually and truly exposed in 
the statements without any need of recourse to the variable opinion of any self- 
appointed expert. To this research it would wel- 
come an expression of opinion as to the method of 


procedure and the factors to be considered for in- 
clusion from any and all who similarly deem such 
a determinative essential to the progress of the . ° ) ° 


insurance business. 
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Hazards of Present and Pas 


Construction, Processes and Fire Haxz- 

ards That Must Be Considered by the 

Underwriter and Future Methods of 
Conducting Breweries 


By WALTER O. LINCOLN 


The first part of Mr. Lincoln’s 
article appeared in The Spectator 
of May 18, and this week con- 
cludes his description of present- 
day brewery hazards and also 
treats of the brewery of the future. 

-Ed. 

The malt-mill presents a distinct fire 
hazard and should be located in a fire- 
proof section of the plant cut off by 
The chief hazard is fric- 
sparks igniting the 
grain dust. Despite the ut- 

in screening, metallic sub- 


fire doors. 


tion fires from 
rain or 
care 
stances, stones and other foreign mat- 
ter find their way to the malt mill. In 
the mill just above the rollers is a flat 
bed over which the grain first passes 
this bed series of mag- 
nets which attract and hold metallic 
substances. Stones may be shunted one 
side, but being of a granular nature 
may be ground up with the meal. 

As the grain leaves the rollers, it is 
received by a hopper passing through 
two 


most 


and on are a 


a crevice between springboards 
held under tension in place by a heavy 
spring, and opening up under the pres- 
sufficiently io 


These 


sure of the grist only 
allow the grist to pass through. 
boards tend to bank the grist against 
under the 
ing in a rather solid 

smother any spark in the grist, thus 
extin- 


rollers, and be- 
would tend 


side of 


the 


mass 


any explosion. To 
mill, an automatic 
steam jet The burning 
of a string inside the mill will release 


preventing 
guish a fire in a 


is employed. 


a valve and allow a jet of live steam 
to enter. 

The English style mill has a gauze 
or cloth covered opening acting as an 
exhaust. There is on the market 
day what is called an explosion proof 
mill. In addition to being equipped 
with the usua] magnets, the interior of 
the mill is so compact, and the grist 
is held so tightly packed that all air 


to- 


excluded, and of course, 
there being no air present to support 
combustion, there can be no explosion 
and a spark causes no damage. 

From the mill, the grist goes to the 
mash tub, where it is mechanically 
mixed with water into a pasty mass at 
wu temperature around 160 deg. F. In 
the later day plants, this mash tub is 
glass-lined and not wood. If desired, 
other grains, herbs or substances are 
added at this point. After remaining 
in the mash tub a few hours, the liquor, 
now known as “wort,” is piped to the 
brew kettles or cookers, where hops are 
added. The kettles are large, steam- 
heated, jacketted, copper kettles vented 
to the outer air. When cooked, the 
liguor is drawn off, filtered, the spent 
the entire mass is 

hop-jack, whence 


pockets are 


removed, or 
into the 


hops 
dumped 
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the liquor is pumped to a filter, |, 
place of the old style hop-jack, a } 
strainer is used. 
tank with a series of strainers. Some. 
times the liquor is first cooled in the 
surface coolers, or cooled more quickly 


This is a large mets 


by running it over brine or ammonia. 
cooled pipes. The surface cooling js 
sometimes preferred, as in this map. 
ner the liquor absorbs oxygen from the 
air. 

Another and 
pump the hot wort directly from th 
hop-jack to a receiving tank, wher 


newer method is ¢ 





some of the albumens, hop resins, see(; 
and other matter settle, and wher 
coils of cold water cool the wort. Fron 
here it passes over the surface of , 
cooler of the Baudelot type having | 
cepper tubes, or through an enclosed 
cooler, generally by means of counte 
currents of water and ammonia, or jt 
first goes to the “cool ship” or surface 
cooler, where it is not only cooled bu 
further settling takes place. Exposing 
wort to the air increases the danger ¢ 
infection. 

Modern installations provide f 
germ-free filtration of all air admitted 
to the room where the surface coole 
is. When iron was formerly used ir 
the construction of the tanks, stainles 
steel, copper, bronze or aluminum hav 
been substituted. 
face coolers are shallow, allowing for 
a depth of about 12 inches of liquid 
The most modern system which, it is 
claimed, eliminates space, reduces tim: 
and insures sterility is to pump the 
wort through water-cooled filters direc: 
to the cold storage coolers. 

From the cooling system the liqu 
goes to the fermenting vats, where fe- 
mentation takes place by the introduc 
tion of yeast. The wood vats are cy 
press or red wood. After a period 0 
several days it is drained off to set 
tling vats, where it remains for a nun 
ber of days at low temperature, afte 
which carbonating takes place at stil 
lewer temperature. All these vats ar 
in what are known as cold “cellars, 
even though the cellars may be abov 
grade. This ends the process of bee! 
making, and the beer is now ready fo 
bottling or to be racked off in kegs | 
barrels. The kegs or barrels maj 
again be returned to cold storage {0 
further aging. It is also a practice 
some breweries to add more hops ' 
each keg as it is being racked off. This 
produces a slightly bitter taste so dé 
sired by some drinkers. 

Cold storage is very 
even the smallest breweries. 





extensive 
From the 
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moment the hot wort leaves the hop- 
jeck, the « ling system is employed. 
This apparatus should located so 
that the refrigerating plant not 
be shut down due to a fire in the brew 
house or other part of the brewery. 
The service pipes from the machines 
to the cold cellars should be under and 
not over other buildings. 

In all large brewery plants, the 
boiler house is centrally located for the 
economical transmission of heat and 
power to all parts of the plant, and 
may, if not properly cut off, expose 
several sections of the plant. 

The stable and garage hazards are 
and need not be 


be 
need 


quite well known 
dwelt upon. 

The pasteurizing and bottling plant 
presents no immediate fire hazard. 

Pitching; Pitching consists of lining 
the interior of kegs with a coat of 
pitch to prevent the beer from com- 
ing in contact with the keg. The 
pitch is a high grade rosin sometimes 
softened or mixed with rosin oil, cot- 
tonseed oil or parafine. The pitch ket- 
tle as found in old breweries consisted 
of a small brick furnace sometimes 
in a pit, sometimes above ground, and 
heated by wood or coal. The melted 
pitch is sprayed into the keg. Before 
pitching, the old pitch is melted out 
by superheated steam. The hazards 
of this machine consist of the usual 
smokepipe in contact with wood, pitch 
becoming ignited, and the usual haz- 
ards attending any stove. 

Wood making with painting, 
carpenter shops for making bar fix- 
tures, branding kegs with a gasoline- 
vapor branding iron present incidental 
hazards. 


box 


The Brewery of the Future 

The features outlined in this article 
are those of present and past days, 
but the future brewery as compared to 
the older type will have the same rela- 
tion as the old time movie theater 
compares with Roxy’s new sound 
theater in Radio City, or the old walk- 
up apartment to the modern Tudor 
City apartment. The brewery of the 
future will be of fireproof construc- 
tion, each section cut off and the haz- 
ardous floor openings cut off. It is 
recognized that lofters of heavy iron 
tan be used instead of wooden ones. 
This from a_ building construction 
standpoint will be an improvement but 
if a bucket on the belt inside the lofter 
becomes loosened a friction spark is 
more apt to occur than if the lofter 
were of wood. All other vertical open- 
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While sheet 
metal, of which kettles, hoppers, etc., 


ings can be fire stopped. 
the required 
positive fire 
owing to the 
for expansion, 


are made, is not of 
thickness to establish 
stops through floors 
spaces left around it 
it seems practical to suppose that if 
a curbing can be placed around these 
appliances at the floor level and per- 
haps an additional collar around 
them immediately at the under floor 
level of gypsum block or terra-cotta 
tile, the danger of fire spreading from 
floor to floor would be minimized. 
The ultra modern brewery will re- 
semble a milk pasteurizing and _ bot- 
tling plant. Wort will be brewed or 
cooked in glass-enamel lined rustless- 
stee] kettles. The time-honored 
pression “aged in the wood” bids fair 
to become passe because it is claimed 
that beer can be cooked, fermented, 
stored, and aged in glass lined vats 
or tanks, the tanks or rather the outer 
shell being of stainless monel 
metal or aluminum. Experiments 
have been made and are still being 
made to determine if it is feasible to 


eX- 


steel, 





Page / 


ship beer in steel barrels instead of 
the time-honored kegs. 

Furthermore, purity of product and 
sanitation will be pressed. Ozonators 
for air conditioning will be customary. 
The air in all rooms where liquor or 
wort is exposed will be filtered and 
germ free. 

It is claimed that the period or dura- 
tion of aging beer can be greatly 
shortened owing to the discovery of a 
new enzyme. Crudely stated, and to 
halt a rush for dictionaries, enzymes 
are produced in all lines of plant life 
and may be described as the chemical 
tools of living cells. During the malt- 
ing and sprouting of grain enzymes 
are produced, such as diastase, peptase, 
etc., which are converted into other 
substances during the brewing and fer- 
mentation process of beer making. 
The shortened time in aging beer will 
have a direct bearing on the “stock 
in process” clause on Use and Occu- 
pancy forms. 

Due to the fact that brewers are en- 
ceavoring to avoid the odium attached 

(Concluded on page 13) 








With the Editors 


The Month of Opportunity 
USINESS conditions of 1933 
likely will cause the monthly pro- 


very 


duction of new life insurance to vary 
more from the even tenor of its ways 
than has been the experience of the 
past. Normally, the entire year’s pro- 


duction can be pretty accurately charted 
in advance. It is an established fact 
that the months of December and Jan- 
show peak the 
month of March ordinarily shows up 
well among the leaders, while Septem- 
written the for the year 
memory of runneth not 


uary will production; 


has low 
since the 


to the contrary. 


ber 
man 


The present year, however, bids fair 
The history- 
making banking moratoriums in vari- 
ous States, followed by the national 
shut-town, threw a monkey-wrench ‘into 
the gears of production at a moment 
when the going was hard enough as 
it was and militated seriously against 
sales for March. The field forces strug- 
gled through in very creditable style, 
however, and now face the balance of 
the year with prestige enhanced by 
the manner in which the institution 
met all obstacles. Also, the month of 
June is ushered in with a better public 
spirit than has been in evidence since 
the beginning of the depression. Former 
upturns have been heralded by busi- 
ness and political leaders and the great 
American public, always hopeful, joined 
in the chorus, but always with its fin- 
gers crossed. The rank and file have 
hoped for the best but have feared the 
worst, and that is what they got. The 
current feeling is marked by nothing 
of this sort; the country is moving for- 
ward and the fact is generally accepted 
at full face value. For this reason, the 
last half of 1933 should bring new highs 
for some months not generally regarded 
as favorable. The purchasing power 
of the life insurance prospects is either 
actually going up or being augmented 
by restored confidence in the future. 
Let the first indication of this trend be 
reflected in the production for the 
month of June. 

June has always been a productive 
month. The month of opportunity, it 
is labeled by our editorial cartoonist, 
and such it truly is. It is a month of 
marriages and a month in which the 
living abounds in all normal 
people. In addition to the special sales 
opportunities presented every June, the 
current period marks, as mentioned 
previously, the general acceptance that 
better times are definitely on the way 


to upset all traditions. 


joy of 


back. Barring a stiff competitive con- 
dition fostered by a rising stock mar- 
ket, there is no reason at all why the 
life insurance business should sit back 
and accept the theory that the life in- 
surance business will have to follow in 
the wake of general prosperity by six 
or eight months. 


A Worth-While Committee 


NE of the many interesting fea- 
tures of the annual meeting of 

the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers held last Thursday in New 
York was the report of the committee 
on laws, briefly described in the news 
pages of this issue of The Spectator. 
At the completion of the reading of 
the report of this committee there was 
a spontaneous burst of applause on 
the part of the audience. It was quite 
apparent that they were pleased with 
the work accomplished by the commit- 
tee. It is quite likely that they were 
surprised. Not surprised because they 
did not have the fullest confidence in 
the committee which has on its roster 
such distinguished men as F. C. White, 
Edward Milligan, C. F. Shallcross, 
Gustavus Remark, Jr., Neal Bassett, 
Wilfred Kurth, Hart Darlington—to 
mention only a few of them—but be- 


cause everyone knew what a sea of 
bills regarding insurance would be 
poured upon the legislatures of the 


country and they might well wonder 
if anyone could prevent more or less 
bewildered and much oppressed solons 
from enacting at least a considerable 
number of them into laws. 

The introduction of measures in the 
legislatures which, according to the 
opinion of those most competent to ap- 
praise their true value, were inimical 
to insurance, was probably greater 
than during any previous year and 
that is saying a great deal. Yet the 
committee was able to report that no 
such measures of major interest were 
enacted into law and that it could 
fairly be said that a number of laws 
relating to insurance as were passed 
were remedial in character. 

It is no wonder the hearers ap- 
plauded at the conclusion of the re- 
port. The past two years and more 
have been difficult ones for the fire in- 
surance companies. There is a long, 
hard fight ahead. To have the troubles 
augmented by a lot of half-baked, un- 
fair and otherwise harmful laws was 
no prospect to view with pleasure. 
The work of the committee well de- 
serves commendation. 


Reviewing Emergency Legislation 
CHAPTER that is unique in the 
history of American law-making 

is written in Special Bulletin No, 262. 

recently issued by the executive office 

of the American Life Convention. This 
bulletin gives the text of all emergency 
legislation during the months 
of March and April, when the legisla. 
tures of twenty-four states enacted laws 
for the protection of reserves 
held by the life insurance companies 
of the country. Following the speedy 
action of the State of New York when 
the Emergency Act was approved by 
the governor on March 7, twenty-one 
other states passed legislation of simi- 


passed 


policy 


lar nature before the end of the month 
and three others followed during the 
part of April. Unprecedented 
unprecedented coordination 


early 
speed and 
of effort were achieved. 

The American Life Convention pub- 
lication contains, in addition to the com- 
plete presentation of the various state 
measures, a foreword by Judge Byron 
K. Elliott, manager and general coun- 
sel of the convention. In his introdue- 
tion, Judge Elliott reviews the entire 
history of the legislative activities and 
discusses various interesting sidelights, 
such as the question of constitutional- 
ity, peculiarities of individual state 
laws and their variations, expiration 
of the measures, etc. In addition to 
the historical review of the legislation, 
Judge Elliott comments on the causes 
that made it necessary for the govern- 
mental authorities to step in and pro- 
tect the country and its life insurance 
reserves from the panicky demands of 
speculators and hoarders. He points 
out that it was the hoarding and mad 
scramble for liquidation in all lines that 
reached its peak in February and early 
March that led to the bank holiday and 
was instrumental in bringing about the 
enactment of the new insurance emer- 
gency measures. President Roosevelt's 
policy against hoarding as fully sup 
ports the limitation upon the hysterical 
withdrawal of cash and loan values 
from life insurance as the prevention 
of runs upon banking institutions, and 
Judge Elliott says further: 

“Moreover, there are two additional 
phases of sound public policy which 
align themselves in opposition to the 
unnecessary liquidation of life insur 
ance. Social economy requires the wide 
distribution of the risks of loss covered 
by such insurance, and the loss to bene 
ficiaries and insureds from the whole 
sale cancellation or impairment would 
be incalculable.” 
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Time 
Weekly News Review 


Aggregates of 289 American life 
surance companies as of December 
31, 1931, from tabulation by The 
Spectator, show total admitted as- 
gets of $20,863,517,045, which is an 
screase Of $715,353,035 over 1931, 
and total surplus of $1,922,709,165, 
which is an increase of $50,648,227. 





Dr. J. Allen Patton, medical direc- 
tor and second vice-president of the 
Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, will retire on July |, next, 
after 38 years of service. 





The Old Line Life Insurance Com- 
pany of America, Milwaukee, Wis., 
vill move its home offices on June | 





Superintendent Charles T. Warner 
of Ohio has appointed George B. 
McCann, a resident of Dayton, to 
liquidate the Union National Life In- 
surance Company which had offices 
in Dayton and in Charleston, W. Va. 








The Hamilton National Life of Los | 


Angeles and the Ohio National Life 
of Cincinnati have been licensed in 
Utah. 





Artemus R. Roberts, 68 years old, 
founder of the Amicable Life Insur- 
ance Company of Waco, Tex., dies 
at his home in Corpus Christi. 





The Continental American Life of 

Wilmington, Del., reports that dur- 
ing April its new business was 39 
per cent ahead of April, 1932, in 
volume and 26 per cent ahead in 
cash premiums. 





The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers estimate that the fire loss in 
the United States for the first four 
months of this year was $135,356,264, 
a compared with $175,060,762 for 
the same period in 1932. 





Vincent Cullen, vice-president in 
charge of the New York office of 
the National Surety Corporation, is 
elected president of the corporation, 
succeeding E. M. Allen who becomes 
executive vice-president, and William 
B. Joyce is made chairman of the 
board of directors, retiring from 
active management. 





C. B. Morcom, vice-president of 
the Aetna Casualty & Surety Com- 
pany, Hartford, is elected president 
of the Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives. 





The Fidelity & Columbia Trust 
Company of Louisville, Ky., an- 
nounces plans to organize a new fire 
company order to qualify for 
louisville Board membership. 


in 


The National Mutual Church In- 
surance Company of Chicago takes 
over the Mutual Insurance Corpora- 
tion of Chicago, which has been 
under the same management. 


EP. Gustafson, formerly with the 
American National Fire of Columbus, 
io, becomes assistant secretary of 








the Western & Southern Fire of Cin- 


cinnati, 
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SOUNDINGS 


| ————By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN 


© pe of the purposes, if not the main rea- 
son, of the Administration’s vast in- 
dustrial control program, is to raise prices 
to the levels of one of the moderately 
prosperous eras and then keep them there by 
the regulation, possibly, of working hours 
and the elimination of cut-throat competi- 
tion. 

Although, as established by the case of 
Paul v. Virginia, insurance is not inter-state 
commerce, very few men of judgment in our 
field are sanguine enough to believe that 
insurance will be excluded from the con- 
templated control. 

Trade associations have assumed a new 
significance since the industrial contro! 
scheme was launched. The insurance busi- 
ness has a number of associations which 
have been trying somewhat ineffectually, 
it must be said, to foster regulations and 
price, or rate, control. The question which 
is stirring insurance men today is, “Will one 
of the presently constituted organizations be 
selected as the medium for Federal enforce- 
ment of price uniformity ?” 

At the moment, it would be difficult to 
answer such a question. Rating problems 
are so delicate in the insurance business that 
no organization which concerned with 
them is free from revolt within its own broad- 
ly constituted ranks. Even the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 
perhaps the strongest of them, does not 
dominate the entire stock casualty field. 

But if some organization gets the Presi- 
dential imprimatur, there will be no deflec- 
tions thereafter. We’d hardly know the old 
game minus its rate-cutting. 
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Current Economic Trends 


The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, as of May 2, has made 


cash advances of $2,448,710,246, 
| while repayments have amounted to 
$511,844,713. Of the cash loans 
$357,884,757 went to railways, but 
the largest single amount, $1,143,- 
955,769, went to banks and trust 





companies. 





The industrial control-public works- 
taxation bill passed the House last 
week, faces opposition as the Senate 
Finance Committee resumes consider- 
ation of the measure under the pres- 
sure of new demands from business, 
industrial and labor groups. 





Composite average of 70 indus 
trials on the New York Stock Ex 
change, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, closed Monday of 
last week at 118.84 and closed Sat 
urday at 123.56, 





Composite average of 30 rails 
closed Monday at 33.40 and closed 
Saturday at 37.46. 





Composite average of 30 bonds 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
closed Monday at 81.3! and closed 
Saturday at 83.65. 





The steel industry registered a rise 
of 3 points in the ninth consecutive 
week in which schedules were in- 
creased, with operations for the week 
averaging 43 per cent of capacity, 
demand being highly miscellaneous 
and encouraging. 





The wheat market at Chicago 
finished the week with one of the 
most active short sessions of the bull 
movement, prices soaring 2!/g to 2%/, 
cents on Saturday, wiping out the 
losses of the early part of the week 
and recording new season's highs for 
September and December deliveries. 





Cotton futures, following an_ in- 
auspicious start, quickly resumed the 
strong advance interrupted May 12 
and the market ended the week 
$4.40 to $4.55 a bale above closing 
quotations as of May 20, and 50 
cents a bale above previous peak 
for the season. 





The automobile industry is greatly 
encouraged by the continued in- 
creased demand for new cars, pro- 
duction for the week being in ex 
cess of 55,800 units. 





Debts to individual accounts as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board 
by banks in leading cities for the 
week ended May 24, aggregated $5,- 
703,000,000, or 10 per cent below 
the total for the preceding week and 


| 2 per cent above the total for the 


corresponding week a year ago. 





Loadings of revenue freight for the 


| week ended May 20 made a total of 


531,618 cars, which was an increase 


| of 523 cars over the preceding week 


and an increase of 15,990 cars above 
the same week last year. 











BOUT a year ago, insurance men 
throughout the United States 
were advised of the completion 

of a new building at 56 Prospect Street, 
Hartford, 
to the 
chinery 
United States. 
Hartford Steam Boiler 
pection and Insurance Company, which 
the trail which has led 
to the modern conception of power and 


‘onn., a building dedicated 
boiler and ma- 
insurance throughout the 
The structure is the home 
In- 


advancement of 


office of the 


in 1866 blazed 
heating equipment insurance. 

The building reflects the conservatism 
of the company that it, but 
it is evident to any visitor that the last 
been 


occupies 


word in modern convenience has 
incorporated in its design. The exterior 
was conceived along “modern classical” 
lines. Tall fluted pilasters adorn both 
the and the with appropri- 


ately fashioned aluminum spandrels on 


side 


front 
which, in relief, is a design including 
a gear and an engine governor, symbolic 
power equipment the company 
The spandrels serve to set off 


of the 


insures. 


the beautiful texture of the Indiana 
limestone of which the building is made. 
An aluminum railing leads to the 


front door above which is an aluminum 
* the company’s seal, showing 
“Comet,” a locomotive 
between Hartford and New 
Haven in the 1860’s when the company 
was founded. Throughout the decora- 
ornamental aluminum and 
frames of the 
modernism. 


replica 
the 


which ran 


famous old 


tive scheme 


window and door same 


metal add their touches of 
Even the electrically-driven clocks have 
aluminum cases made especially for the 
building 

The main decorated 
Botticino marble. From the 
through handsomely designed entrances 


with 
lobby, 


lobby Is 


Home Office 
Buildings 
of 
Distinction 
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Hartford Steam 
Boiler Inspection 


Ins. Co. 
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with aluminum gates, run the corridors 
to the first floor office including those 
of several of the company’s executives, 
the mailing, accounting and cashier’s 
departments and the offices of the Hart- 
ford department of the company. The 
various offices of executives and the 
directors’ room are quietly modern in 


atmosphere. President and Treasurer 


William R. C. Corson’s office is paneled 
in light natural wood and there is a 


fireplace in one corner. The directors’ 
decorated in pale green with 
and a black marble 
furnished in red ma- 


room is 
Colonial 
fireplace. It is 


windows 


. rrr 
BM Pe on 


hogany, with a long center table sur- 
rounded by chairs upholstered in Span- 
ish leather. Oil paintings of the 
presidents of the company hang on the 
walls. The floor is of pressed wood, 

Adjoining the directors’ room is the 
office of Vice-President J. J. Graham, 
chief of the agencies. The offices of 
Secretary L. F. Middlebrook, Assistant 
Secretary Halsey Stevens and Assist- 
ant Treasurer C. Edgar Blake are also 
on the first floor. 

On the second floor is 
Vice-President Dale F. 
in charge of the company’s inspection 
and engineering activities. Nearby are 
the private offices of the chief engineers 
of the various divisions of the inspec- 
tion department: Boiler, turbine, en- 
gine and electrical. From these offices 
emanate the instructions which are 
prominent in the company’s work te 
ward safe and efficient operation of 
power and heating equipment. In con- 
nection with this department is the 
chemical laboratory on the ground floor 
where feed water and _ other 
chemical tests are made. There also is 
a collection of several tons of boiler 
plate and other metal illustrating what 
can go wrong in the high-pressure boil- 
ers and complicated machines which the 
company insures. The second floor also 
includes the office of Assistant Secre 
tary H. E. Dart, and the underwriting, 
stenographic, filing and statistical de 
partments. 

Third floor offices include that o 
Vice-President E. Sidney Berry, th 
company’s legal counsel; the claim de 
partment, and “The Locomotive,” the 
company’s house organ, which enjoys 
the reputation of being the oldest tech- 
nical magazine in continuous publicé 


the office of 


teese, who is 


boiler 
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A Fire and Casualty Agent at Work 


Respecting Stock and Mutual Insurance 
By CLAYTON G. HALE 


HAT attitude ought a 
college take in_ the 
issue between stock 


and mutual insurance? 

With respect to its teachings, it 
should disclose in full the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of each 
system, and should do so in a clear 
and complete manner. The 
sue” between them, if indeed it 
should be called an issue at all, is 
perhaps not so great in fact as it 
has been made in argument, for 
in the field of property insurance 
the plans are quite different. 
Stock fire and casualty insurance are the device 
through which men purchase definite relief from 
the hazards which confront them; while mutual fire 
and casualty insurance are a device for pooling the 
hazards, but not disposing of them to others who 
pledge their money to them. 

This latter form is not unlike the Federal gov- 
ernment printing new money, secured by govern- 
ment bonds which are, in the last analysis, but evi- 
dence of the government’s debts. 

Thus mutual property insurance is but one step 
removed from self-insurance; and the mistake so 
often committed is that assureds who are in no po- 
sition to rely upon self-insurance or anything like 
it, do participate in the mutual plan when in fact 
they need to dispose of their risks altogether. Thus, 
in property insurance, where loss ratios are fickle 
to the point of being treacherous, the commodities 
are so different as to hardly present an “‘issue’’. 

But I am more interested in the attitude of a 
college with respect to its own insurances. Con- 
sider an average endowed institution, especially 
the denominational college with which the country 
abounds. The campus usually consists of an at- 
tractive plot of land and a handful of buildings of 
which one or two will be venerable with age and 
will bear ivy and the title of College Hall, or Uni- 
versity Hall, or Administration Building, or Main 
Hall, or Founders Hall. The other buildings will 
be of recent construction, with bare walls, and with 
such names as Harris Hall, or Stark Memorial 


““iS- 





Hall, or the Johnson Chemistry Building, or Mat- 
thew Lewis Anderson Dormitory. These newer 
structures have been donated to the college by 
wealthy men, and they have been named either 
for the donor or for someone else designated by the 
donor. The money was not saved from the “earned 
income” of the donor: it was from those larger 
funds known as income from, or accretion of, in- 
vested capital. Trace these donors, and you will 
find them to have been men who engaged in busi- 
nesses operated for profit to proprietors. Thus the 
college has received the bounty of the system of 
private profits for individual initiative, and return 
on invested capital. Its endowment funds, also, 
will be found in the securities of our great cor- 
porations. 

Such a college is in no position to contemplate 
self-insurance, as has been demonstrated on many 
occasions. It is in need of hiring the money of 
others to relieve it of its risks. 

sut laying aside for the moment these practical 
considerations let us turn to the more interesting 
subject of whether or not it is consistent for the 
trustees to accept the bounty of the system of in- 
dividual reward for individual initiative and then 
undertake to protect that bounty by a system 
which denies the right of private profits and return 
on invested capital, and says in effect that business 
should be conducted at cost. Had that held true in 
the steel business, or in the meat packing business, 
or in the retailing business, there might have been 
no buildings to insure. 

The most aggravated case to which my attention 
has come is one in which so many capitalists gave 
so many buildings to one college in a short space 
of time that the trustees were sore perplexed to 
find money with which to insure the new struc- 
tures, and so as a measure of economy changed 
from stock companies to mutual associations. At 
the dedication exercises the theory of private prof- 
its was freely lauded, and the buildings eagerly 
accepted; but at the trustees’ meeting the theory 
was condemned as wasteful, and an application was 
entered for insurance at cost. 

It gives one pause to ponder the consistency of 
higher education. 











t in +} . ° 
tion in the chines which 


simultaneously. aimed to keep in active touch with the 


country. The third floor also 
contains the men’s and women’s recrea- 
tion rooms and a large dining hall. 
Doors and casements throughout the 
building are of metal and the floors are 
of an asbestos-asphalt composition. The 
entire building is fireproof. By no 
means the least important feature, from 
the standpoint of comfort for the per- 
sonnel, are the acoustically-treated ceil- 
ings. By this means echo is eliminated 
and noises reduced to a minimum even 
m such departments as the _ steno- 
graphic, where there are many ma- 
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operate 
The initial activity of the company 
protect against accidents to 
boilers. Beginning with the first part 
of the twentieth century other types of 
pressure and power machinery came to 
have an active place in the company’s 
coverages. A need came for the insur- 
ing of flywheels of engines and subse- 
quently the engines themselves.. With 
the active development of electrical ma- 
chines there followed the addition of 
insurance against accident to this type 
of equipment. The company always has 


was to 


most modern developments in boilers, 
pressure vessels and power machinery, 
and to add coverages as they are re- 
quired. 

In the construction of its new office 
building, the Hartford Steam Boiler 
Inspection and Insurance Company 
went the “whole way” in creating a 
headquarters of modern efficiency and 
progressive atmosphere. Visitors are 
welcome at any time to inspect these 
offices, which are in the downtown sec- 
tion of Hartford, Conn. 





Chart Showing Comparative Cost} ¢ 
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of Workmen’s Compensation Acts 


HE chart reproduced on the oppo- 
site ge showing the comparative 
bens cost of various workmen’s 

and some factors 


ompensa n 2cts 


ausing fferences was compiled by 
Harold R. Northrup, of St. Louis, and 
s reprinted with his special permis- 
sion and may not otherwhere be re- 
produced without specific authority 


from Mr Northrup. 
The value of such a table will easily 
Take, for instance, a compari- 


be seen 
son of New York and Ohio. The fol- 
lowing interesting facts would immedi- 
ately be shown: 

For each $132.70 allowed under the 


New York workmen’s compensation act, 
$80.10 is allowed under the Iowa act. 

Under the New York act percentage 
of wages allowed varies from 30 to 
6633 per cent; under the Iowa act per- 
centage of wages allowed is 60 per cent. 

Under New York act 
tion is paid for first 7 days; under Iowa 
first 14 days. 


no compensa- 


act none tor 


York act 


varies 


maximum 
from $20 


Under New 
weekly compensation 
to $25; under Iowa act maximum week- 
ly compensation is $15. 

Under New York act minimum week- 
ly compensation varies from no mini 
mum up to $8, depending upon the type 
of case; under Iowa act minimum week- 
ly compensation allowed is $6 


A comparison of Arizona and Ver- 
mont, to take two widely separated 
states that are dissimilar in many 


ways, shows the following: 

For $139.10 allowed by the 
workmen’s compensation act of Ari- 
zona, $71.80 is allowed under the Ver- 


each 


mont workmen’s compensation act. 
Under the Arizona act percentage of 
wages allowed varies from 55 per cent 


to 66°, per cent; under Vermont act 
percentage of wages allowed varies 
from 15 per cent to 50 per cent. The 


waiting period is the same under both 


acts, namely, 7 days. 


The Arizona act sets no maximum on 
the weekly compensation; the Vermont 
act sets maximum of from $10 to $15 
yn weekly compensation. 

Arizona act 
weekly compensation; Vermont act pro- 
weekly compensation 


sets no minimum on 


vides minimum 
of $6. 
General Features 


In general, it should be noted that 
the higher the percentage of wages al- 
lowed the more costly the act. 

The greater the number of days in 
the waiting period the less costly the 

The higher the maximum allowed the 
more costly the act 

The higher the minimum allowed the 
more costly the act. 

In many cases liberality of one sec- 
tion of an act is offset by other features 
not so liberal. 

It should, of course, be 
that there are many other factors also 
affecting cost. 


borne in mind 








Hazards of Breweries 


(Concluded from page 7) 


saloon most beer 


than 


beer 
rather 


the former 


will be bottled sold on 


draught. It is estimated that seventy 
per cent will be bottled and thirty per 
cent sold in kegs. This will lessen 
the cooper shop hazard where kegs, 


wooden barrels and vats are made or 
repaired and practically do away with 


the pitching machine. Substituted, 
however, will be wooden or steel cases 
for bottles which may introduce a 
greater woodworking hazard. Kegs 
are made of hard wood, shaped and 
Irawn largely by hand but wooden 


boxes and 
soft wood 
chinery 

boxes will be 
should be 


crates are made of light 
and will be cut by ma- 
Stenciling or branding the 
extensive, and care 
exercised that a makeshift 
portable gasoline branding or stencil- 
not used. This work 
in a detached section 
Sheet metal boxes for 
are dip painted, usually 
with benzine thinned paint and dried 
in an improvised dryer. Fibre boxes 
are bbught already made up. 


ing machine is 
should be done 
of the plant. 
beer bottles 


In some states breweries are not al- 
‘owed to have any financial interest 


Mm any establishment selling beer, nor 
any interest in the equipment of such 


@ place. While heretofore breweries 
dhe Sp tor. June 7 1933 


maintuined an extensive carpenter, 
cabinet shop and plumber shop for 
making bar fixtures this feature will 
be practically eliminated. 

A number of breweries have 
fied themselves against the activities of 


forti- 


racketeers by purchasing Riot and 
Civil Commotion policies. States and 
municipalities where beer can be 


legally made are now directly respon- 
sible for the conduct of the industry 
and as it is desired to obtain as much 
revenue in the form of taxes as 
sible it seems far fetched to assume 
that any unlicensed brewery will be 
allowed to operate. 

Bearing in mind the depreciation of 
buildings and equipment of former 
breweries, the cost of bringing such a 
plant up to date, and the severe com- 
petition from modern plants, careful 
inspection of all the physical 
moral aspects of all iffered is 
important. 


The Fire Record 

The greatest number of 
which we have a record have 
nated in or about the pitching room. 
The malt mill comes next as a direct 
cause, followed by grain dust fires in 
bins, elevators, driers or screens. 
Considering that pitch can be heated 


pos- 


and 


iines 


fires ot 


origi- 


by direct fire 
of malt 
proof, 
causes of fires 
Practically half 
common 
hazards; 
electrical 


by steam rather than 
and that the 
practically 
two prominent 
can be minimized. 

of all fires are attributed to 
hazards rather than special 
such as smoking, matches, 
defects, sparks from locomotives, gas- 
careless plumbers, oily 


new type 
explosion 


heat, 
mill is 
these 


oline torches, 
waste. 
All in all, 


past been good fire risks and should so 


breweries have in the 


continue. 


Tornado Coverage Popular 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 29.—South- 
ern insurance agents are concentrating 
on tornado coverage as a result of more 
than a dozen twisters which have swept 
through the South in the last two 
months causing death to nearly 300 
persons and property damage of more 
than $4,000,000. The insurance loss was 
very light, it is reported, since most of 
the property uncovered and the 
bulk of the damage was done in rural 
or small town areas. 

Several Birmingham agents reported 
losses at Helena, Ala., nearby, which 
was practically destroyed by a tornado 
last week, 30 persons being killed and 
3C0 injured. The losses, however, noth- 
ing like approached those in the storm 
which struck central Alabama last 
year. 


was 








REMEMBER THAT LIFE 
STILL GOES ON 


By WALTER CLUFF 





OUBT in your own ability 

to face a serious crisis, 
doubt in the worth-whileness 
of the commodity you sell has 
blindfolded you to the oppor- 
tunities that the conditions 
prevailing today offer to pro- 
gressive life insurance men. 
You distrust yourself and the 
circumstances surrounding 
you. You have even brought 
yourself to believe that in your 
particular territory men do 
not want to buy life insurance. 
You have forgotten that life still goes on, that men 
still die, that widows are still left destitute. that 
children are still growing up in ignorance. That 
doubt and distrust have made you cynical. 

Because of your wrong thinking, you believe that 
others are thinking wrongly and that society in gen- 
eral is topsy-turvy, with very little good existing 
anywhere. Your cynicism has made a pessimist of 
you. 

At times a light has tried to break through and 
you have resolved to cast aside doubt, distrust and 
cynicism—but you never could quite make up your 
mind; you tripped and fell down over your own ir- 
resolutions. 

Now, in your make-up and in the daily procedure 
of your work are you really handicapped by these 
things that we have mentioned? Are doubt. dis- 
trust, cynicism, irresolution and despondency eat- 
ing into you and in any way robbing you of a de- 
gree of your splendid capabilities? 

We know that some have blindfolded themselves, 
or some similar handicap is keeping them from 
realizing to the fullest extent their capacities and 
capabilities. We know that opportunities are being 
overlooked by altogether too large a number. On 
the other hand, we know there are men whose 
hands are not shackled, whose eyes are not blind- 
folded, and who are doing things that should be a 
great inspiration to every man whose business to- 
day is lagging. 

Just what has happened, and why has business 
for so many life insurance men taken so readily 
to the toboggan? : 

During the past 38 months a representative with 
whom I am thoroughly familiar has issued and paid 
for $2,979,000 of business, an average of over $70,- 
000 per month. His total premium collections were 
$727,000, involving 566 cases. 

You could not tell from this particular agent’s 
business that there is or ever has been a depres- 
sion. His business has maintained itself on the 
same level as it had been maintaining itself for sev- 
eral previous years. When the slump came instead 
of sitting down and waiting for conditions to right 
themselves and good times return, he merely ad- 
justed himself to the change as best he could, and 
kept right on working. 



























































he life insurance business 
today is crowded with agents. 
But if there is any business 
in the world where there is 
always room at the top, it is 
life insurance. 


Everywhere you will find men 
of character and experience 
serving as managers, branch 
managers or with no badge of 
rank, who are sought out, con- 
sulted. They study the needs 
of their clients and help to 
build personally fitted pro- 
grams—not ready-made ones. 
There is plenty of work and 
plenty of business waiting for 
the program-builders. 


COMPANY 


Frederick H. Ecker, President 





METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE 
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“Never So Optimistic,” Declares 


Dr. Huebner, Then Tells Agents Why 





Believes Business is Set to Follow Upward Trend of Securities 
as Always; Major Depressions Usually Last About Four Years; 
Sees no Need for Altering Cash and Loan Value of Contracts 





By Frank ELLINGTON 


HE sun of prosperity is about to shine again, warming the chilled 


and sluggish blood of business. 


For months past its rays have 


been felt in the places where men buy and sell securities—where 


speculation is a vocation and not a moral felony 





and now, after 


nearly a year of steady reflection from the roof-tops of Wall Street. 


the life-giving properties of this sun 
have begun to penetrate the 
that been 
hanging low over the Nation’s high- 
commerce. Such an analogy 
suggested by Dr. S. S. 
address before the Phila- 
Underwriters Association 


fear and uncertainty have 
ways of 
was strongly 
Huebner’s 
delphia Life 
last week, at any rate, and he bears 
no hint of reputation as a professional 
optimist. 

As a matter of fact, Dr. Huebner of- 
fered convincing factual 
his contention that three years 
and eight months of depression have 
is a long way in the direction 
of eventual recovery. In the first place, 

occurring once in 
roughly about once 
years, have a habit of 
lasting from four to four and one-half 
years. Then, too, each one has seen 
recovery initiated by strength 
he securities market. Ordinarily, 
the stock market hits bottom six months 
or a year in advance of general busi- 
starts the long struggle uphill 
while the latter continues to sag. Dr. 
Huebner said this experience already 
is history with the present depression, 
inhesitatingly labelled as a 
major one. He declared that June, 
1932, marked the lowest ebb for a lead- 
ing group of stock that, 
since that time these stocks have ad- 
vanced in value by 150 to 200 per cent. 
While this was going on, business con- 
Unued its march to lower levels until 
recently when all signs indicate that 
it has made the turn and is now fol- 
‘owing in the wake of securities—of 
speculation. 


evidence to 


support 
carried 
major depressions, 


a generation, or 


every thirty 






business 


ness and 


which ne 


issues and 


“Speculation, and that alone, will 
get us out of our trouble,” declared the 


fogs of 





Dr. S. S. Huebner 


speaker. He maintains that specula- 
tion brought about the crash, 
“those who know about these 
things started distributing what they 
did not want t 


much.” 





pecause 


more 


we who did not know 


Speculation will lead 


nearly s 
us out of the mess because those who 
know more have taken a 


ahead and have commenced buying in 


long look 


anticipation of future 
mand and the higher price levels that 
are inevitable. This trend, averred the 
speaker, already 
out the nation. 

Business still has its trials before 
it; the new era will not fortl 


consumer de- 
is noticeable through- 


burst forth 
with the brilliance of the morning sun, 
but Dr. Huebner declared he never has 
been so today. Para- 
doxically, he quoted the most depress- 

(Concluded on 


optimistic as 


page 23) 


Advertising Conference 
Members Are Judges 


Committee Headed by D. Bobb Slat- 
tery Will Make Awards For Financial 
Independence Week Exhibits 


A committee of seven members of 
the Insurance Advertising will act a 
judges of the exhibits prepared by the 
local life 
ciations of the nation during F 
Independence week. The 
headed by D. Bobb Slattery, of the 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
originally consisted of just three mem- 
bers, the other two being C. Sumner 
Davis, of the Provident Mutual Life, 
and Clifton P. Mayfield, of the Fidelity 


various underwrite! asso- 
inancial 


committee, 


Mutual Life. As all three of these 
judges represented companies domi- 
ciled in the city of Philadelphia, Com- 


mittee Chairman Slattery added four 


ther Conference members to the 


group, giving a wider geographical 
distribution and thereby avoiding what 
might have proved an awkward situa- 
tion in the consideration of the exhibit 
of the Philadelphia Association of Life 
Underwriters. 

The other committee members are as 
follows: Fred L. Fisher, of the Lin- 
coln National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
H. P. Brandon, of the Columbus Mutual 
Life, Columbus, Ohio; R. C. Budlong, 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; John H. Rees, of 
the Colonial Life, Jersey City, N. J. 

The committee been 
furnished with duplicate copies of the 


members have 


various portfolios entered in the »m- 
petition, by the National Association 
of Life Underwriters and ann 
ment of the winners 
future. The 


first and 


yunce- 
is expected in the 
awards are to be 


prizes, of 


near 
made for second 


$50 and $15 each. 


Moving Home Office Agency 

The home office agency of the Lin- 
coln National Life wil 
to the Transfer Buildir 
Main Streets, Fort Wayne. The change 


because of expansion in 


1} . . 
a v ian 
i ve fil eu i 








, Calhoun and 





IS necessary 
business and will permit the home 
agency forces more room and als 
room at the home offices for other de- 
partments. The 


salesmen. V. J. 


agency has about 35 
full time Harrold is 


general agent. 
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Remember the Contingency 
Beneficiary—Many Do Not 


S. P. Bowman, Penn Mutual Home 
Office Agency in Philadelphia, gives 
The Spectator credit for having 
printed many years ago a bit of advice 
of great value to him and to the many 
has since served. He quotes 
the exact wording of the phrase, to 
our temporary disadvantage, but the 
admonition was, 
name the contingency beneficiary. 
Millions have been paid and will con- 
tinue to be paid by life insurance com- 


clients he 


gist of the always 


panies to others than intended by the 
insured because the contingency bene- 
ficiary was not designated. The funds 
then go into the estate, frequently into 
the courts and only finally and in part 
to the proper parties. While remember- 
contingency _ beneficiaries 
always, never name them specifically 
when such are the children of the in- 
sured. Another might be born and later 
find himself without benefit of proceeds. 


ing the 


Fine Records Made By 
Central States Leaders 


Jesse E. Downs of Missouri and John 
Ernes and Robert T. Williamson of 
Oklahoma passed the 2s8U-week 
mark in their membership in the Per- 
severance Club of the Central States 
Life Insurance Company of St. Louis. 
Mo. Leo W. Higley of Rolla, Mo., is 
but a week behind these leaders, while 
Lamond S. McQuarrie of Utah has 278 
weeks to his credit and Leo T. Sweeney 
of Arkansas shows 273 weeks to his 
credit. 


have 


Sales Advice From 
The Tall Corn Belt 


Not exactly spiritual in nature but 
good nevertheless is the sales hint in 
issue of the Equiowa, pub- 
lished in the interest of the field forces 
of the Equitable Life of Iowa. “Don’t 
be a ghost and haunt your own office,” 
“If you want to haunt 
offices, haunt the offices of your pros- 
pects.” It suggests that should the 
prospect accuse you of haunting him, 
reply that it’s better to be haunted 
briefly by a life agent now than to 
t forever after by 


a recent 


it advises. 


be haunted regrets 
after having become uninsurable. In 
the same issue the agent is reminded 
of the business available from juvenile 
prospects. It lists the following five 
items for perpetual check: 

To list the names of all the people 
you know who have children; to ask 


your childlren about their playmates 
and friends; to ask your wife about 
teachers 
for names and addresses of children in 
their classes; to get complete data on 
the children of all clients, and in mak- 
ing sales for other types of insurance 
to ask for the names of fathers who 
are ambitious for their children. 


her contacts; to ask school 


Better Than None 

N his widely read and widely quoted 
| column in the Herald Tribune, “The 
Conning Tower,” Franklin P. Adams 
said that, as he understands it, the 
Four Powers, France, Germany, Italy 
and Great Britain, have agreed upon 
a ten-year peace policy. “But,” he 
said, “it sounds to us like a term policy, 
non-participating, and without cash 
surrender value.” Both in his capacity 
as an old life insurance agent him- 
self, and as an old war-decrier, F.P.A. 
should appreciate the time-worn insur- 
ance claim that even a term policy is 
far better than no policy at all. 


Present Sales Methods 
"Psychologically Wrong" 


LANSING, MICcH., May 29—Profes- 
sionally trained company representa- 
tives will eventually be in exclusive 
charge of life insurance sales, members 
of the Lansing Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation were told at their May meet- 
ing during the past week by Dr. Au- 
gustus Blumenthal, noted psycho- 
analyst. The speaker took issue with 
present sales methods, declaring them 
to be “psychologically wrong.” He par- 
ticularly condemned any tendency 
toward high-pressure’ salesmanship, 


Here Are Some of 
the Fundamentals 

An editorial in last week’s issue was 
headed “Where Are the Fundamen- 
tals?” Well, here are a few of the 
outstanding ones, and they were em- 
phasized in an advertisement of the 
John Hancock Life Insurance Company 
more than a decade ago. The ad was 
recently reprinted in “The Signature” 
to show how the fundamentals are un- 
changing. “Have You Life Insurance” 
the ad was headed, then followed with 
these items: 

. .. to cover the mortgage on your 

house in case you should die, so that 
your wife and children would not have 
to pay it? 
. .. to give your family an income or 
to help you put your children through 
college, if you should not be here to 
do it? 

. .. to provide against loss in your 
old age, should you then be out of busi- 
ness or perhaps have lost your prop- 
erty? 

. . . to cover inheritance taxes? If 
you haven’t an estate on which to pay 
an inheritance tax, have you a life in- 
surance estate which you can leave 
whole and free from such taxes? 

If you are secure against these con- 
tingencies, your mind is free from 
worry; you have made yourself and 
your family secure. You have made 
yourself financially independent. 








commending instead the European sys- 
tem in which applicants for life insur- 
ance visit insurance offices and are ad- 
vised by expert representatives of the 
companies. 

Members of the association gave the 
speaker an argument on many of his 
points. 





Lifetime 
protection 
for aminimum 
premium 

outlay -- 








The Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company fort Wayne, Indiana 
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When To Sell 
Term Insurance 


While he admitted that there are a 
many for not selling 
term insurance, when there exists any 
possibility of selling pro- 
tection, Edgar Paul Hermann recently 
outlined in the Amicable Life agency 
publication a number of circumstances 
under which term is decidedly appli- 
cable. Insuring one’s insurability, was 
one of them. A man who is temporarily 
unable to buy a higher priced policy 
cannot be certain that he will be able 
to pass an examination at a later date 
when he may be able and anxious to 
build up an insurance estate. Others 
have assumed temporary obligations of 
a sizable nature. Their sudden demise 
might seriously impair the present net 
value of their estates. A term policy 
will guard against that hazard. Still 
others like to enter into the realm of 
insurance much in the manner of the 
timid bather who likes to get wet grad- 
ually, taking to the water an inch at 
a time. Such prospects can be sold a 
low priced policy now and something 
of more material value later on. Mr. 
Hermann recalled how a certain “dark 
horse” had once won a sales contest by 
his very successful efforts in convert- 
ing term insurance. He had a first line 
reserve to call upon—men to whom he 
had sold term insurance in the past. 
He emphasizes the necessity for being 
entirely frank in selling term. Explain 
its advantages fully, but never allow 
the buyer to believe he is obtaining 
more than is actually contained in the 
contract. And follow them up always. 


great reasons 


permanent 


Never Say Anything in 
the Least Apologetic 

That opening sentence, that 
proach, there lies the graveyard of in- 
numerable splendid sales talks. There 
are a thousand standard themes upon 
which the capable agent may improvise 
to suit the circumstances but too many 
merely drift into the interview with 
the result that they keep on drifting 
until it is time to “thank them for their 
courtesy” as A. E. N. Gray so aptly 


ap- 


puts it. The Detroit Life “Builder re- 
cently listed four rules for the ap- 
proach as laid down by Hubbard 
Hoover. These were: 


1. Know what you are going to say 
and exactly the tone in which you will 
Say it. 

2. Say something that will call for 
an original and positive response. 

3. Say something that implies knowl- 
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edge of the prospect’s particular prob- 
lems. 
4. Never say anything apologetic. 


If any changes might be suggested 
it would seem that number four might 
be moved up to head the list. A pros- 
pect instinctively raises his guard at 
the first sight of the man with some- 
thing to sell and the first hint of an 
apology by word or demeanor hastens 
the the in- 


terview. 


unsuccessful conclusion of 


Famous Author's Son 
With Ind. Department 


Appointment of Meridith Nicholson, 
Jr., a son of the Indianapolis author, 
as an examiner in the Indiana insur- 
ance department has announced 
by Harry McClain, insurance commis- 
sioner. Selection of three other exam- 
iners a:so is announced. They are John 
T. Bash of Greenfield, Ora Hopper of 


been 


Saiem and J. A. Miller of Rockville. 
The dismissal of E. H. Jenne of In- 
dianapolis was announced. Mr. Mc- 


Clain also announced the appointment 
of L. D. Swisher to replace Charles A. 
Woerner as clerk. Both live in 
Indianapolis. 


rate 


"Statistics Fraternal Societies" 


39th Edition Is Published 

The thirty-ninth annual edition of 
“Statistics Fraternal Societies,” com- 
piled by Arthur S. Hamilton, 
tary and manager, the Fraternal Moni- 


secre- 


ior, has been received. The manual 
gives full statistics covering the rec- 


ords, plans and rates of practically all 
fraternal insurance societies, together 
with information respecting the prin- 
cipal fraternal or societies not 
furnishing insurance as a_ feature. 
There is no question but that for fra- 
ternal officials, deputies, organizers and 
members who wish the statistics of the 
different societies presented in a com- 
plete, concise and plain manner it will 
prove of great value. The societies em- 
braced in the manual had insurance in 
force, Jan. 1, 1933, amounting to $7,- 
501,345,294. Total membership was 8,- 
022,465. Total assets are given as $1,- 
131,303,295. During 1932 benefits 
amounting to $138,256,762 were paid 
and the benefits paid since organization 
amount to nearly four and a half bil- 
lion dollars. The total income for the 
year was $229,177,049, and total dis- 
bursements $193,242,552. The cost of 
the manual is $1.50 a copy, bound in 
red flexible cover, and $1.25 a copy with 
manila covers. Copies may be secured 
through The Spectator. 


secret 


AS | LIVE 


By FRANK ELLINGTON 


| NSURAN( E people are forever ask- 

ing one another “Is suicide dishon- 
est?” . The answer, if you, gentle reader, 
will be the one and I another, is “Most 
emphatically yes!” It’s a bare-faced 


| steal from start to finish and in addi- 


| double or nothing. 


tion to that, it is against the law. But 
I can’t agree that either the company 
or the surviving policyholders have been 
cheated when an insured man commits 
suicide. The company enters into a 
contract with him and agreed to pay 
certain benefits whether he leaps from 
a high window or dies a natural death 
on one of Philadelphia’s one-way thor- 
oughfares, where the lights are timed 
at 25 m.p.h. and you can ride them 
The non-contestible 
clause is made a part of the sales 
argument and the survivors, for whom 
crocodile tears are shed copiously, were 
glad to accept in their own policies the 
assurance that, come what might, they, 
too, would be able to pass along the 


| benefits to their survivors. 


= 


S I see it, the men and women who 
pool their financial resources to 
make equal the unequal and certain the 
uncertain, agree that the survivors will 
chip in and make up the balance of 


| whatever sum the dying members had 


| have 


| complete. 


| somehow, 


set out to accumulate. “And suppos- 
ing I become insane, for instance, and 
kill myself—will my family be paid 
just the same?” “Sure they will, if you 
don’t do it until two years from now.” 
All parties to the contract start out 
with a clear understanding of this 
phase of the agreement. The question 
of ethics and honesty is irrevelant. 


* oe 


WAS about to suggest that new 

legislation be obtained (Sure you 
can) to permit two classes of policies, 
one for potential suicides and another 
for those who know they never will 
any use for the noncontestible 
clause. Then, I reflected, that would 
call for an entirely new series of studies 
on mortality and would take years to 
Besides, the survivors of all 
have to be taken care of 
and insurance spreads the 
burden as equitably as any method con- 
ceivable. Some might object that this 
permits the rich to leave their depend- 
ents to be supported in affluence by the 
poor. That happens in any event. 

* * * 


dead men 


UICIDE is a fraud, yes, upon the 

victim’s nearest and dearest. The 
policy proceeds must always be in- 
significant compared with the loss of 
the very hope of happiness that is the 
lot of the survivors. Discouragement 
must come easy to a boy whose father 


found life so utterly unattractive. 
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Great 
Salesmen 
of 


History 
GREETINGS 


the Apostle 





the Life Underwriter of America 
of Thrift, the Protector of Homes, the Guardian 
of Widows and Orphans, the Comforter of Old 


\ge, 


the greatest salesman of modern times! 


the Ambassador of Peace and Happiness- 


Life Insurance today is what 


you have made it. 


Your achievements tomorrow 


will be greater than today. 


No goal is too high for you! 


ROYAL UNION LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Des Moines, lowa 
S. A. APPLE, President 











SHIELD POLICIES 


Ordinary Life Insurance 
Industrial Life Insurance 
Health & Accident Insurance 





NATIONAL 
LIFE AND jj 
ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE 

COMPANY 

PD) SHIELOS 
you 








Cc. A. CRAIG, Chairman of the Board Ww. R. WILLS, Pres. 


THE NATIONAL 


| LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
Home Office, National Building 
| TENN. 


Tune in on WSM 





| NASHVILLE - . ‘ 
| 





| 


Total claims paid 33 years ending | 
December 31, 1932, $90,391,949.36 | 























CAN HE PAY? 


The important question in prospecting today is, 
“Can he pay?” Fidelity agents learn this in ad- 
vance, through their lead service, in thousands of 
cases. This conserves time. It increases the num- 
ber of hours face to face with interested prospects, 


More Interviews—More Sales 


The 1932 experience shows that the ratio of calls 
to interviews to sales is greatly improved when 
agents go in behind the lead service. Present day 
selling demands the concentration on interested 
prospects, able to buy, developed by this Fidelity 
service. 
Send for booklet 
“The Company Back of the Contract” 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
Walter LeMar Talbot, President 
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SECURITIES 
ON DEPOSIT 


with ITLowa 


[Insurance 
Department 


$144,987,638.56 


On December 31, 1932, this Com- 
pany had Approved Securities in 


| 
' 
} 
the amount of $144,987.638.56 on 
deposit with the Iowa Insurance 


Department as required by law. 


This was a gain of 


$9,066,640.20 


in the total of Securities on de- 
posit as compared to December 


31, 1931. 
- ee se _ 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


Gerard S. Nollen, President 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


ESTABLISHED 1879 


oer 
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Combination Business 
and Recreation Met 


A number of officials and department 
heads of the Lincoln National Life, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., were guests of 
Arthur F. Hall at “The Duck” his sum- 
mer home in Leland, Mich., for a com- 
bination business and_ recreational 
meeting the week of May 27. A group 
of agen officials, including A. L. 
Dern vice-president; J. J. Klingen- 


berger, ass 


stant secretary and auditor; 


W. T. Plogsterth, director of publicity, 
and J. P. Carroll, superintendent of 
agencies, stopped off at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and conducted a luncheon meet- 
ing with the general agency there. 


Active in Board of Trade 

Edward B. Raub, vice-president and 
general counsel of the Indianapolis 
Life has been named a member of the 
nominating committee of the Idnianap- 
olis Board of Trade. 











FACTS AND FIGURES 


for the 
FIRST FOUR MONTHS OF 1933 


Ledger assets of the New York Lite Insurance Company 


increased by $19,484,121 during the first four months 


of 1933. 


while disbursements aggregated $106,198,934, includ- 


ing $85,197,113 paid to policyholders. 


New investments of $15,678,073 were made during the 


four months’ period. 


Cash on hand and in banks on April 


$34,178,905, an 


amount as of December 31, 


Dividends paid to policyholders since the Company was 
founded in 1845 passed the billion dollar mark. 


The New York Life agent is backed by a long-established 
mutual company combining conservative financial methods 


with aggressive sales assistance to the men in the field. 


HOME OFFICE BUILDING 


Total income amounted to $125,683,055 


increase 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


30 amounted to 
of $6,925,927 the 


1932. 


over 


51 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Robertson Law Repealer 


Again Loses in Texas 

The opposition to the Texas invest- 
ment law, familiarly known as the Rob- 
ertson Law, failed in a final effort to 
have the measure repealed late last 
week when the House refused to be 
caught napping. The repeal advocates, 
defeated times in the Texas 
House during the present session, en- 
deavored to effect the repeal by attach- 
ing a nullifying rider to an unopposed 
will allow mutual aid 
issue policies without 


several 


measure which 
companies to 
physical examinations. The amendment 
was speedily ruled out of order and so 


the Robertson Law enters its second 
quarter of a century of operation in 
the State. 

This measure, contested by a de- 


termined minority in the Texas legisla- 
ture for the past several sessions, re- 
quires life insurance companies to in- 
vest 75 per cent of their reserves on 
Texas business in 
number of other States recently have 
enact similar laws but 


Texas securities. A 


endeavored to 


without much success. 


Lines of Assurance 

Max Chestner, a Prudential (District 
No. 1) agent in Providence, R. I., sends 
in the following “sloganized” thoughts 
life insurance: 
An insurance “Key” will release the 
Door of Adversity, and allow Financial 
Freedom to enter. 


on 


The first premium creates Deferred 
Income for you, and an Immediate In- 
come for your dependents. 


* * 


Our parents purchased real estate, 
ete., to assure an income for old age, 
attaching continuous personal super- 


vision and the uncertainties of invest- 
ment to their plan. Our Annuity Plan 
no personal and 


requires supervision 


entails no risk. 


Many “Investment Certificates” have 
produced Cash Deficits. All life insur- 
ance Certificates produce Cash Equi- 
ties. 

A “Gambler” LOOKS for large re- 
turns. A life insurance buyer GETS 
large returns. 

oftimes creates 
paying them 


Paying premiums 
Exasperation. Not 
gets Desperation. 


be- 








If You Live in— 


WYOMING 
MISSOURI 
ARIZONA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


ILLINOIS 
MICHIGAN 
CALIFORNIA 
INDIANA 
ARKANSAS 


you will be interested in the 


new Family Group Policy 


One application, one low pre- 


mium, one policy protects the 
entire family group. Cost of 


$8.000 coverage on typical family 
of eight is $20.00 less per year 
than cost of $4,000 20-Payment 
Life on the father alone. 

Get the details of this fast- 
moving. low-cost. 1933-model con- 
tract. 


NATIONAL LIFE COMPANY 


118 Lith Street 
DES MOINES. IOWA 
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for progressive agents... 





The Spirit 
of Life 


Life 


Underwriting 





Efficiency 
by Walter Claff 


Repeatedly described as 
beginners text 


the best 


ivailable on life insur- 
ance salesmanship Nu- 
merous subtle ways of al 


tracting the _  prospe« 


attention and beguilin 
methods of approa¢ h are 


outmned, foll owed 


mat ingenious closing 
Selling ade 


is stresse 


sumsections. 
quate coverage 
with definite 
show how the 
may lead the prospe« 


discover the extent of hi 


own needs 


Price $1.00 
12 copies, $10; 
25 copies $20 


examples t 
sale te 


Underwriting 
by Walter Cluff 


In this book, a sequel 
to Life Underwriting 
Efficiency, the author em- 
phasizes the importance 
of physical appearance 
and mental attitude. This 
book is not only highly 
inspirational to both the 
new and the experienced 
salesman but also offers 
many new and effective 
sales methods One Gen- 
eral Agent says it is “‘the 
best sales book for both 
new and old men I have 
read in my 26 years in the 
business.” 


Price $1.00 
12 copies, $10; 
25 copies $20. 





_ L. U. DEGREE QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 
the 1032 examination are contained in a 

tx oklet titled “C. L. U Handbook with tw 

Examination.’ 

“tu ition in itself whether or not you are suailp- 


Answers to the 195 


ing for the C. L. U. designation 


Price $1.00 
12 copies, $10; 





ORDER TODAY FROM 


THE INSURANCE FIELD 


P. O. Box 1164 


LOUISVILLE, 


KENTUCKY 
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Regional Meetings through- ) 
out the Year bring Uelp to $ 


‘ » 
SOUTHLAND Agents! 3 
No Southland Agent ever has reason to feel that is $ 
wing neglected by the Home Office Southland Lite is 
one company which feels that, next to the interests of 
the policyholders, the Agency Department the + $ 
important end of the business 
Hlome Off comes to the {gent Duara the $ 
vear, a corps of " ie yenie Office Agency executives, includ 
ing Col. Wm. F Talbot, Agency Manager, visits the 
iwents im their own territories and holds sales mectings $ 
his is the sort of activity that attracted our present staff 
of agents If vou are interested in making a « nnec 
tion with Southland, write Clarence E. Linz, First Vice $ 
President, or to Col. Wm. E. Talbot, Agency Manager 
s hiand : 
southian 
if | 
» Insuranee ¢ 4 
Life Insurance Company 
HARRY L. SEAY, President $ 
HOME OFFICE ° DALLAS, TEXAS 


SEFEHHSSESESHSHESHESSS 








Tools 


mean what you have to work with. 


Selling 


is today a positive operation, 


Success 
depends very largely upon having 
thing wnusual, 


We 


are in a position to provide exactly what 
you need. 


You 


may want to ask about our set up. 


some 


More new business should be com 
ing from part of Iowa, Illinois, 
Ohio and Pennsylvania. That sig- 
nifies the need of more represen- 
tation. 


A letter to A. B. Olson, Mer. of 
Agencies, will provide an 
interesting story. 


Bankers Life Insurance 
Company of Nebraska 


Founded in 1887 


Home Office 





Lincoln, an 
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Million Dollar Producers 
Qualify for Convention 


List of Honorary Members Already 
Registered for Annual Session in 
Chicago Next September 


M. J. Donnelly, New Castle, Pa., 
chairman of the Million Dollar Round 
Table for 1933 recently announced that 
100 per cent of the honorary members 
of the Round Table for 1933 have 
registered to attend the Million Dolla: 
Round Table Breakfast to be held at 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Ill., on Sept. 27. 

The following 57 Million Dollar Pro 
ducers comprise the honorary member 
ship roll. The qualification for this dis 
tinction is based on three consecutive 
years production of a minimum of $1, 
000,000 of paid for business. It is in 
teresting to note the preponderance of 
Equitable Life men in this group. The 
list follows: 


Albright, Dr. Chas. K., Northwestern Mutual, 


Milwaukee, Wis 


Ander n, ©. Vivian, Provident Mutual, Cin 
cinnati, Ohio, 

Austin, Herbert F., New York Life, Patcho 
gue, 3 Y 

Binder, Herman A., Massachusetts Mutual, 


San Francisco, Cal, 


Bloom, Louis B., Travelers Ins, Co., New 
York, N. ¥ 

Brown, Miunning -’., Equitable Life, N. Y., 
Philadelphia, Pa 

Brown Robert A., Pacific Mutual, Ls 
Angeles, Cal 

Puntin Lloyd H., Equitable Life, N. Y 
New York, N. Y 

Clark, aul F., John Hancock Life, Boston, 
Ma 

Clayton, John E., Mutual Benefit, Newark, 
N. J 


Colby, Ralph L., Franklin Life of IIL, In 
dianapolis, Ind. 


Dahle, Llsak, Equitable Life, N. Y., 
I} 


Davidson, Clinton, Estate Planning Corp., 
1 ¥ 


New York, N. 
Davis, Harry L., 
lant Ga 
Darby, R. U., 
timore, Md 
Donnelly, M. J., 


Massachusetts Mutual, At 


Massachusetts Mutual, Bal 


Equitable Life, N. Y., New 


‘ a 
, Wm. M., Equitable Life, N. Y., Pitt: 


Ca 

Duff 
burgh, Pa. 

Eisendrath, Julius M., Guardian Life, New 
York, N. Y. 

Eubank, Gerald A., 
_New York, N. Y 


Prudential & Home Lif: 


vosne J. Frank, Jr., Prudential Life 
Washington, D. C 
Freeman, J. Douglas, Equitable Life, N. Y.. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Freudberg, Leopold V., Massachusetts Mu 
_ tual, Washington, D. C. 

Garic, Henry, Massachusetts Mutual, New 
Orleans, Les 


a 
Goldstandt, Fred S., Equitable Life, N. Y 
New York, N. Y 


Hemmendinger, Max, Mutual Benefit Lift 
Ne irk, N. J 

Hirschfeld, Isidor, Equitable Life, N. Y., 
Ne York, N. Y 

Hopkir Albert, Penn Mutual Life, New 
Yor! y. 

Jone |. D. E., Equitable Life, N. Y.,. Bos 


tor Miass 


ng. Wallace H., Mutual Benefit Life. 
Lima, Ohio 

Lacke George FE... Massachusetts Mutunl. 
Detroit. Mich 

Laner lack, Penn Mutual Life, Cincinnati. 
m 

_ Edwin M., Northwestern Mutual, 
rie. Pa 

Linder, Maurice. Broker, Brooklyn. N. Y. 


Mannine Eerl G 


ton. Mass 
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Chicago, 


. John Hancock Life, Bos- 


Mellor, Sigourney Provident Mutu P’hitha 
deiphia, t° 
Riehte, Theodore M., bquitable Life N.Y 


New York, N. ¥ 


Rude, Louis (3... Mutual Benefit: Lif New 
urk N J 

Kiussell, Donald, Ghuardian Life Ne Yor) 
N. Y 

Schwab, Julian W Indianapol Life, In 
dianapolis, tnd 

Scott, Thoma M., Penn Mutual, Philadel 


phia, Va 
Shoul, Jacob W., Mutual Life, Ne 


Mass 
Shuff, John LL, Union Central Life Cincin 
nati, Ohio 

{ 


Simon, Leon Gilbert, Mquitable Life, N. ¥ 


New York, N. ¥ 

Smith, Stuart F., Connecticut General, Pitt 
burgh, Pa 

Soforenko, Samuel, New York Life Pro 


dence, BR 


vburyport 


peneer I A., Equitable Life N Bw 


Youngstown, Ohio, 
York, 


Stebbins, Arthur W., Broker, New 
N. ¥ 

Steiner, Harry, Equitable Life, N. Y., Chi 
Cuero Il 

Stinde, Mugene B., Broker, St. Louis, Me 


Sweeney, J. 1 B., Kquitable Life, N Y 

Wheeling, W. Va 

Taylor, Harold L., Mutual Life, New York 
y 


\ 


Teachenor, Dix, Kansas City Life Kansas 
(‘itv, Mo 

Weissman, S. D., Mquitable Life, N. ¥ Bo 
ton, Ma 

Weems, Sam R., Minnesota Mutual, Dallas, 
Texa 

Wilson, J. Hawley, Massachusett Mutual, 
Peoria, Il 

Wright, Harry T., Equitable Life, N. Y. 


Chicago, I 








Sincere, convincing 


advertising reaches the best prospects for insur- 


ance every month in The Saturday Evening Post, 


Time, National Geographic and over the Columbia 


Broadcasting System. These strong selling mes- 


sages pave the way for agents and support every 


step of “Merchandised Selling”. 


Phe 
UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE 


Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 











Pa »? 


NOW BEING 
DISTRIBUTED 


HANDY CHART 


of Casualty, Surety and 
Miscellaneous Insurance Companies, 
Giving Operations and Condition for 
the past 10 years. 
Single copy price 75c, quantity prices upon request. 


HANDY GUIDE 


to Standard and Special Contracts, 
Rates, Dividends and Annuities. 
$4 plain, $4.35 thumb indexed, Special Club Rates. 


LIFE AGENTS BRIEF 


Comparative Rate and Data Book 
Giving Dividends, Rates, Policy Provisions, 
Net Cost, Cash Surrender Values, 
Annuities, ete., etc. 

Single copies $2, Special Club Rates 

















FIRE INDEX 


Statistics of Condition and Business 
of American and Foreign 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
for the past 10 years. 
Single copy price 75c, quantity prices upon request. 


LIFE INDEX 


Detailed Financial Standing and Results of 
Operation of leading American and 
Canadian Legal Reserve Companies 

for the past 5 years. 
Single copy price 75c, quantity prices on request. 








POCKET REGISTER 
OF ACCIDENT INSURANCE | 
Showing the Condition and Business 
of American Stock and Mutual Accident 
and Health Insurance Companies 
for the past 5 years. 
Single copy price 75c, quantity prices upon request. 


TO FOLLOW SOON 


POCKET REGISTER OF 
LIFE ASSOCIATIONS 


Showing the Condition and Business 
of Assessment and Fraternal Life Insurance 
Association for the past 5 years 
Single copy price 75c, quantity prices upon request. 


COMPENDIUM 


of Official Life Insurance Reports. 
4 Detailed Analysis of the Business and Financial 
Standing of the companies for the year 1932. 
Single copy price $5, quantity prices upon request. 





Place your order today 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Publication Office 
N. W. Cor. 56th & Chestnut Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








OPPORTUNITY 


Opportunity for General 
Agents means a chance to 
make a good living now and 
build for a future that will 
be secured. 





Our General Agent’s con- 
tract offers this opportunity. 


We especially invite cor- 
respondence with experi- 
enced life men in the follow- 
ing territory — Western 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michi- 
gan and Indiana. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 North Broad Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


























Annuities Insurance 


AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Old Line Legal Reserve 
Established 1899 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 











Guaranteed 
Benefits 


Guaranteed 





Low Cost : 
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Never So Optimistic, 
Declares Dr. Huebner 
(¢ uded from page 15) 


establish his 
which he 


ng busi! statistics to 
point. = Th theory under 
works and gains in cheerfulness is that 
things are so bad they must improve. 


He said the general public evinces too 


much courage during boom times and 
not enough when hard times come. 
During the golden days they rush in 


where angels fear to tread; when days 
they refuse to enter through 


though 


are dark 
the doo opportunity even 
angels stand there and beckon. 
ion, Dr. Huebner, 

It had to come as surely as 


and liquida- 


Liquidat says was 
inevitable 
the sun must rise and set, 
ot mean “paying.” It means, 


One 


tion does 
he said, “Getting it off my mind.” 
hundred and sixty billions worth of 
securities, 40 per cent of the 1929 
estimated wealth of the nation, 
dissolved under what is called deprecia- 
tion during the and 
half years, he said, and one-third of 
all the businesses listed by Dun & 
Bradstreet in 1929 have since disapear- 
ed—have been liquidated. These 
are “off the public mind” and the men 
and women who owned these properties 
are struggling upward again unham- 
pered with debts they couid never pay 
realize 


have 


past three one- 


now 


r equities they could never 
upon. 

Nearly 
liquidated 


has beer 


had to be 
settled 
speaker de- 


Liquidation 


everything that 
written off or 
attended to, the 


up— 


clared, except real estate. 


that item still is proceeding apace 
and is far advanced. 
In his discussion of life insurance, 


Dr. Huebner pictured its three sur- 


faces. First comes its function as safe- 
guard against the hazards of death, 
economic or real. Next, investment. 
Third in the list of life surfaces was 
ts emergency benefits. He discussed 
all three in relation to the _ recent 

ratorlum and did so quite cheer- 
fully. 

As for number one, he said every- 


he knows that death, disability and 
annuity claims were in no way affected 
by the restrictions imposed by the au- 
thorities. In discussing the 
topic, investments, Dr. Huebner 
sharp issue with those who talk 
getting back to fundamentals with 
contracts. Life insur- 
ance, he maintains most emphatically, 
never has departed from fundamentals. 
Investment is a fundamental of insur- 
ance, 


second 
toc yk 
about 


if 


4ie insurance 


reserves 
and future 


creating 
needs 


he avers, 
against future 
a 
l 
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guarantee. 





MONARCH 


A Company with many distinctive opportunities 
for those who are qualified 

MONARCH accident and health policies are most noted for the exclu- 
sive MONARCH “TRIPLE GUARANTEE,” which comprises these features 
—(1I) Noneancellable, (11) Incontestable and (III) Nonprorating. 

The MONARCH “ALL ROUND” COMBINATION, providing Non- 
cancellable disability benefits in conjunction with life insurance, cannot 
be excelled as a complete program of estate building and income 


Write Agency Department for Details 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


LIFE—ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE 








emergencies. It belongs in the picture 
with all its shades 
ing, one derived the 


vehement defense of this section of the 


present and color- 


from speaker's 
surface. 

As to the third, namely emergency 
benefits, Dr. Huebner views no phase 
of the recent record with anything ap- 
proaching alarm. He sees no need for 
any restrictions on what are known as 
normal 


values under 


should 


cash and loan 


conditions and another major 
depressicn revive a situation similar to 


the “clamp the lid 


down said, 


recent emergency, 
Moratoriums, he 


to handle such 


again.” 


offer a fine way infre- 


quent problems. “I believe in mora- 
toriums-—the 
harm to life insurance.” 
on to explain how en agent should ex- 
his public, that it 


the 


has done no 


Then he went 


present one 


was never 
life 


saving 


plain te 
a question of “saving insur- 
ance companes” but of 
country. The life 
panies maintain, and properly, a very 
proportion of their 
that small bit 
banks and so it should be 
all that the insurance ccmpanies could 
not take over the functions of the en- 
tire banking the country 
when they were closed down by gov- 
ernmental order. 


Policyholder Doesn't Own Cash 
The cash and 


a life insurance contract, Dr. 


the 
insurance com- 
assets in 
is kept in 
obvious to 


small 


cash. Even 


system of 


tables of 
Huebner 
quota- 


loan value 
described as merely tables of 
tions. The policyholder, when he buys 
life insurance, buys a cross section of 
the company’s portfolio. 
He does not buy cash. company 
has arranged to loan against 
this security, or to sell a man’s share 
upon demand and allow him to with- 
draw, but, the speaker pointed out, it 
would be unfair and economically falla- 
cious to allow a panicky minority to 


investment 
The 


money 


thus down the entire structure. 

Sut restrictions on these values? The 
doctor says, “No! The thought chills 
me. Not that I want the money, I 
just want to know it is there for me.” 


He believes such a course of action 


tear 


would prove of harm to the business 
and that it is entirely unnecessary. 
Use the moratorium, if you have to, 


three times a century. 
Inflation, a little inflation, will be a 
good thing for the country, Dr. Hueb- 


ner said, but it should take the form 
of public works and _ self-liquidating 
projects. He is opposed to inflation 
that will lead to a new post office in 
every hamlet and a custom house 
wherever a town can boast a water 
front. 

Insurance has nothing to fear from 


inflation, he said, as the enhanced value 
of securities will add to their already 
strong position and the pur- 


chasing power of the dollar will point 


lower 


to the need for additional insurance. 
Sales, he said, may fall off tempo- 
rarily as some of the larger buyers, 


especially, will hesitate to put a nine- 


ty-five cent dollar into a_ proposition 
they may be able to buy shortly for 
a seventy-five cent dollar. 3ut that 


condition is temporary and of little ef- 
fect in the leng run. The 
have nothing to fear under any 

They meet a $50,000 con- 


companies 


cir- 


cumstances, 


tract maturity now with $50,000; if 
the dollar goes to nothing it is just 
as easy for them to meet the payment 
with fifty thousand nothings. The old 
policyholder and the annuitant, Dr. 
Huebner declared, will be the only 


cnes to suffer under inflation and that 


eventuality unavoidable—one 
of the tragedies that always the old 
people must be the ones to suffer. The 


should 


appears 


young, however prove to be 


heavy buyers. 
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Samuel |. Vogelson Dies 


Suddenly in Philadelphia 


Leading Personal Producer of Equitable 
Life of U. S. A. Victim of Heart 
Disease at Age of Thirty-Seven 


Sam Vogelson, for several years the 
leading personal producer of the Equi- 
table of the U. S. A., in Philadelphia, 


is dead. 
The rabbi’s son, who turned from a 
fair producer at the start of the de- 


pression into the biggest personal pro- 
ducer in the country of the Equitable 
of New York, leading his company for 
the past three years, died Monday 
morning of a heart attack in Mt. Sinai 
Hospital. He was only 37 years of age. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Rae Vogelson, and a 10-year-old son, 
Marvin. 

It was said of Samuel I. 
that he had the largest acquaintance 
of any man or woman in Philadelphia. 
He knew most of the city or most of 
the city knew him. Many knew him for 
his pleasing personality, for his smile, 
for his charitable acts—a part of his 
life that he kept secret and only part 
of which leaked out from time to time 
from his beneficiaries. Many young 
physicians in Philadelphia were fi- 
nanced by Sam Vogelson until they 
were able to form a practice that would 


Vogelson 


put them on their feet. 

Just a few weeks ago he remarked 
that he had made more friends and 
gained more knowledge in the business 
in the past few months than he had 
learned in all of his 17 years in the 
business. 

Sam Vogelson was a fighter in the 
true sense of the word. He fought 


harder when things looked blackest and 
his best records were made in depres- 
sion days. He made an intensive drive 
for business during the bank holiday 
and immediately after and had one of 
biggest months in his career. 
He was the Golden 
Slipper Club and a member of Equity 
Lodge 591, the Elks, Philadelphia As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, and 
the Green Valley Country Club. 
Funeral will be held Thursday after- 
the undertaking parlors of 
Rosenberg’s Interment 
Roosevelt Cemetery. 


the 


president of 


noon at 
Morris 
will be in 


Son. 





Appointed Assistant Manager 
Nathan Freedman of Lafayette, Ind., 
has been made assistant manager of 
the agency there of the Metropolitan 
Life. E. F. Thornbrough is manager. 


















For Over 82 Years 


In 1851 the Massachusetts Mutual 
issued its first policy. From that 
day to this its constant endeavor 
has been to furnish the best pos- 
sible life insurance service at the 
lowest possible cost. That it has 
been successful is shown by the en- 
viable reputation which the com- 
pany enjoys among those who buy 
insurance and among those whe 
sell it. 


Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1251 


More Than Twe Billien Dollars ef 
Insurance in Force 
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Columbus Mutual Agents 
Reelect Club Officials 


The Michigan State Columbus 
tual Life Club cabinet reelected pres- 
ent officers at a session at the Hotel 
Olds, here, last week. They are: My- 
ron Hawkins, Charlotte, president; El- 
A. Newark, Lansing, vice-presi- 
dent; Charles F. Durrant, Pontiac, 
second vice-president, and George J. 
Dobbin, Jackson, secretary-treasurer. 





Mu- 


mer 


Michigan House Votes 
Pensions for 1935 

LANSING, MICH., May 29—Life un- 
derwriters are taking some interest in 
the fate of an old-age pension bill in 
the Michigan legislature. The house 
passed such a measure during the past 
week but it is considered something of 
a political gesture in that its effective 
date is July 1, 1935, and the state now 
has no funds available to meet the ex- 


pense. 


~ —— 


Medical Section Meeting 
to Draw Big Attendance 


Over Two Hundred of A. L. C. Group 
Expected at Chicago Convention 
Opening Next Week 


Upwards of 200 of the leading jp. 
surance medical men of North America 
are expected to attend the twenty-third 
annual meeting of the Medical Section 
of the American Life Convention at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill., on June 6, 7 and 8. The recen 
opening of the Century of 
Exposition and the fact that many out. 
standing men in the world of medicine 
will appear on the three-day program 
should combine to increase the attend- 
ance at the gathering. 

The headquarters of the convention 
has advised those planning to attend 
the Medical Section meeting to make 
their reservations immediately so that 
they will be certain of choice accon- 


Progress 


modations. 

The officers of the Medical Section, 
headed by its chairman, Dr. Harry W. 
Dingman, vice-president of the Conti- 
nental Assurance Company, Chicago, 
and Dr. S. J. Straight, associate medi- 
cal director of the Canada Life Assur- 
ance Company, program chairman, 
have prepared an excellent program for 
the meeting. The theme of the gather- 
ing will be: “How to Select the Right 
Kind of Business.” 


District Court Ruling 

A district court judge in Dallas, Tex. 
ruled the recently enacted mort- 
gage moratorium law invalid and up 
constitutional. This judge declared in 
a case brought up by a loan bank, that 
the Texas law violated both state and 
national constitutions. 


has 











production. 








Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


| Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an unlimited 


Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 
Confidential communication invited from those with clean rec- 











ords and with ability to handle such an agency. Address 
EXCLUSIVE 
care of THE SPECTATOR 
y | hre Spry fator. ATT J, I 
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W. H. Koop New Head of 


the National Board 





Annual Meeting Had So Crowded a Program That Opening Hour 
Had to Be Advanced; Many Committee Reports Review Work 
of Past Year and Indicate Optimistic View for the Future 





By Ralph Reed Wolfe 


O crowded was the agenda for the annual meeting of the Nationa! 
Board of Fire Underwriters, held last Thursday at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York, that it was begun an hour earlier than 


has been the habit of previous years. 


A large attendance was prompt 


in arriving and by 1 o’clock the meeting was adjourned for the an- 
nual luncheon, which was followed by the annual meeting of the Fire 


Companies Adjustment Bureau. 
The annual address, or report, of 
the President, C. Weston Bailey, which 
appeared in large part in The Spec- 
week, was, of the 
dominant feature of the meeting. It 
was also Mr. Bailey’s valedictory as 
head of the organization whose 
tinies he has directed for the past few 
years, and a pleasing feature of the 
meeting the expression of ap- 
preciation on the part of the associa- 
tion of the splendid way in which he 
had performed the duties of president 


tator last course, 


des- 


was 


during the difficult years of the de- 
pression. 

The election of William H. Koop, 
president of the Great American In- 
surance Company as president was 


greeted with enthusiasm and Mr. Koop 
briefly pledged himself to do everything 
in his power to advance the interests 
of the association, and so the best in- 
terests of fire insurance, during his 
tenure of office. So crowded with re- 
ports and strictly business matters is 
this annual meeting of the National 

that there is little opportunity 
for the injection of what is known as 
fumor on the part of the speakers, but 
the new president, in his brief  re- 
marks, gave what Shakespearian lovers 
would the comic relief when, in 
discussing changing aspects of fire in- 
surance, he stated that an expected or 
unexpected change in women’s wearing 
apparel! would introduce a 
moral hazard. 


Board 


term 


serious 


President Koop is the only new offi- 
cer elected, the others being reelected 


, 


the ensuing year. 
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Pres. William H. Koop 


Five new members of the executive 
committee were 
F. W. Koeckert, United States manager 
of the Union; Robert H. 
Williams, vice-president of the Trav- 
elers Fire; Ronald R. Martin, United 
States manager of the Atlas; F. W. 
Sargeant, president of the New Hamp- 
shire Fire, and Hart Darlington, 
United States manager of the Norwich 


elected as follows: 


Commercial] 


Union Fire. They take the places of 
the following whose terms expired: 
Gayle T. Forbush, Royal Exchange; 
James Marshall, Northern of New 


York; F. D. Layton, National of Hart- 


ford; Gustavus Remak. Jr., Insurance 





Officers of National Board 

of Fire Underwriters 

William H. Koop. 
Vice-President—Ralph B. Ives. 
Sumner Ballard. 


Wilfred Kurth. 


President 


Secretary 
Treasurer 


General Manager—W. E. Malla 
lieu. 

Asst. General Manager—C. H. 
Lum. 

Asst. General Manager—O. H. 


Harrison. 











Co. of the State of Pennsylvania, and 
H. R. Waite, Agricultural. The hold- 
over members of the executive commit- 
Percival Beresford, 
Assurance; A. T. Bailey, 
North British & Mercantile (San 
Francisco); C. E. Case, North British 
& Mercantile; F. B. Luce, Providence 
Washington; Victor Roth, Security of 
New Haven; Harold Warner, Royal- 
Liverpool groups; B. M. Culver, Amer- 
ica Fire group; J. M. Thomas, National 
Union; F. M. Smalley, Glens Falls, and 
Ralph Rawlings, Monarch Fire. 


tee are as follows: 
Phoenix 


Only one resolution was presented 
and adopted at the meeting. It dealt 
with the tender of the services of the 
engineering staff of the National 
Board to the United States Govern- 
ment in planning for the carrying out 
a fire protection and fire prevention 
program for government buildings in 
the proposed expenditure of public 
funds for public service works. 

The resolution, presented by H. T. 
Cartlidge, chairman of the committee 


on fire prevention and engineering 
standards, following his report, was 
as follows: 

WHEREAS, The National Board 
f Fire Underwriters has, on previous 
occasions and especially during the 


years 1917 and 1918, placed its services 
and resources at the disposal of the 
United States Government, and 
WHEREAS, Legislation now being 
considered by the Congress authorizes 
the expenditure of funds for public 
works, including construction, repair 
and improvement of public buildings, 
and 
WHEREAS, The National Board of 
Fire Underwriters believes that the 
improvement of government buildings 
to safeguard them against fire and 
against loss of life and personal in- 
ury to their occupants constitutes a 
(Concluded on page 29) 
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Fire Losses Decreased to the value of $215,574 were destroyed Trj-Party Partnership 
. last year and the probability of loss of 
mn Germany life is always present, the letter states. Urged By Gandy 

Attention is directed to the fire at Sil- Charles L. Gandy, president of the 


The Berlin correspondent of the Post 
Monitor, of 
says that losses sustained dur- 
ing 1932, by 
belonging to the Association of Private 


Magazine and Insurance 


London, 


December, the companies 


Fire Insurance Companies in Germany 
amount to Rm. 6,630,000 as against 
Rm. 8,610,000 for December, 1931, 
Rm. 8,240,000 for December, 1930, 


and Rm. 10,310,000 for December, 1929. 
The total losses for last year amount to 
85,390,000 as against Rm. 103,- 
for 1931, Rm. 105,690,000 for 
1930 and Rm. 141,840,000 for 1929. Last 
those of 
attention 1s 


Rm. 
630,000 
much below 
but 


year’s losses are 


the preceding years, 
the 
the 


Income. 


drawn to decrease of business in 
1932, consequent decrease in 
premium For January, 1933, 
the fire losses sustained by the German 


6,048,016. 


and 


Private Companies is Rm. 
The total losses sustained by the com- 
panies belonging to the Association of 
Public Fire Insurance Companies in 
Germany is for December, 1932, Rm 
6,705,112 as against Rm. 7,103,071 for 
November. The total for the whole of 
last year is Rm. 99,131,197 as against 
Rm. 120,810,758 for 1931. 


Protecting School 
Children Against Fire 


Upon the shoulders of the board of 
directors of every school district of the 
State the tremendous humani- 
tarian and economic responsibility of 


rests 


making fire prevention improvements 
and providing adequate facilities for 
protection against, and the escape of 
pupils in case of fire, says Oregon 


Fire Marshal A. H. Averill in a 
letter of warning to the directing bodies 
of 500 school districts in the State hav- 
ing a school population of 100 or more. 
Mr. Averill 
campaign for the cleaning up, repair- 
ing and elimination of fire hazards from 
the schools and the appeal for the co- 


State 


is launching a state-wide 


boards will be 
It has been 


the school 
followed up by inspections. 
our experience, says Mr. Averill, when 


operation of 


needed fire-safety repairs or improve- 
ments have been discovered and recom- 
mended, school boards have pleaded no 
funds. This is the season of budget 
for the next year 
the boards are being served with ad- 


making school and 
vance warning this year. 

While there have been no major cas- 
ualties in school fires during the past 
few years in Oregon, school properties 


ver Lake, Ore., several years ago, when 
27 people, mostly children, were burned 
or crushed in the panic caused by the 
fire, and the burning of three young 
girl students at Monmouth four years 
ago last January. 

the present 
ation effort is 
expenses and particularly in the line 
of taxation, Mr. Averill says. He adds: 
“The practice of economy in the right 
direction is a good thing but we cannot 
be too careful with fire and its agencies 
when the lives of innocent children and 


economic situ- 


curtail 


During 


every made to 


valuable school properties are at stake. 
The taxpayers cannot afford to gamble 
when the in- 
will avoid 


with the chances of fire 
vestment of a dollars 
them. School properties should be care- 
fully inspected and safeguarded against 
fire, not only as a matter of economic 
public duty, but as an ease to the con- 
and moral responsi- 


few 


science sense of 


bility.” 


One Day Regional 
Meetings for |.A.C. 

As noted in THE SPECTATOR of last 
week the annual meeting of the In- 
surance Advertising Conference, sched- 
uled to be held at Chicago in Septem- 
ber, has been indefinitely postponed. In 
order that members of the conference 
may not be deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of exchanging information and 
ideas of value in meeting the present 
unusual conditions it has been decided 
to hold instead during the fall a series 
of informal one-day regional meetings 
whenever a sufficient number of mem- 
bers indicate a desire for such a discus- 
sion group. These meetings, which will 
be so arranged as to require but a few 
hours traveling on the part of any mem- 
ber, will probably be held in New York, 
Philadelphia, Hartford, Boston, Balti- 
more, and at one or two western points 
to be decided upon later. It is not 
planned to have outside speakers or en- 
tertainment features, but to utilize the 
entire day for a round-table discussion 
of topics selected by a local committee. 
Each group will select its own chair- 
man and the program will be prepared 
with a view of making it of broad in- 
terest to advertising men in all branches 
of the insurance business—life, fire and 
casualty. In this respect these meet- 
ings will be modeled after the Southern 
Round Table recently held by the south- 
ern members of the conference at Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 


National Association of Insurance 
Agents, in addressing the annual meet. 
ing of the American Association of Ip. 
surance General Agents at Atlanta on 
May 22, took his theme from President 
toosevelt and suggested a tri-party 
partnership composed of genera] 
agents, local agents and their compa- 
nies. Having just returned from the 
meeting of the executive committee of 
his own association, Mr. Gandy’s ad- 
dress naturally touched on several top- 
ics discussed there. He spoke of the 
branch office and suggested 
that it was also a problem confronting 
general agents as the branch office sup- 
plants general agents just as it does 
local agents and that overhead writing 
could sound the death knell of general 
agents exactly as it can wipe out the 


problem 


local agents’ means of living. 

Mr. Gandy said that agents, local and 
general, must with the companies plan 
to work their way out of the maze of 
slow collections and unpaid balances. 
Mr. Gandy stated that he was sympa- 
thetic with the idea that ethically and 
morally, premium collections constitute 
a sacred trust and should be so held. 
He would go further, he stated, believ- 
ing that the funds collected by an in- 


surance company should be held as a 
trust to guaranty the ability of the 


carrier to make good unearned premi 
ums and to pay just losses. Such funds, 
he suggested, should be segregated and 
invested only in the highest type of 
securities. 

Before closing, Mr. Gandy discussed 
some of the current problems in work- 
men’s compensation. The situation in 
this line is so serious, he said, that it 
was the height of folly to undertake to 
make up the deficit by cutting the com- 
missions of general and local agents 
below a living The trouble is 
deep seated, he said, and must be treat 
ed at the source. 


scale. 


Ins. Society of New York 
Alexander R. Phillips 

president of the Insurance Society of 

New York at the annual meeting held 

last week. Other officers were elected 

First vice-president, John 


was elected 


as follows: 
McGinley; second vice - president 
Joseph W. Russell; secretary, Edward 
R. Hardy; treasurer, Frank F. Koehler; 
directors, W. W. Greene, Walter J. 
Mosenthal, Charles R. Pitcher, Henry 
E. Reed and William A. Riordan. 
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Roumania to 
Try State Insurance 


aiso a 


inother 
the invasion of the state inté 


country comes 


Fron 
report 
Roumania, not 


the ins ince business. 


viable financial condition, is 
ntroduce a new 
the sacrifice of certain private 
The Parliament 


rriedly passed, at the insistenc 


In an} 


about source of rev- 
enue, at 
nsural interests. 
has hu 
f the Cabinet, a law according to which 

“National Insurance Trust” 


hed. The official explanation is 


will be 
establis 
that private insurance companies are 
obtain reasonable reinsurance 
With the backing of 
this will be 


unable 
rates abroad. the 
government, however, 
favor of the 
This is 


time in 
interests. 


changed in n¢ 
domest insurance 
the official 

We may be add a 
own: under the law, all 
institutions will be obliged to do 
with the national insti- 
isively; the provinces, the com- 


comment. 


allowed to com- 


ment of our 
public 
business new 
tute exc! 
munities, 
are included in this provision; so is all 
perty of the state; so the 
the postal service, the 
army and the police force, the air corps 
This opens a fine 


the villages and the hamlets 
the pr are 
railroads and 
and the gendarmerie. 
vista for the ever-worried secretary of 
the treasury. 

One-third of the capital will be sub- 
scribed by the state, the remaining two- 
thirds by private insurance companies; 
the premiums, to be paid by the state, 
will be smaller than those paid by the 
companies; moreover, the state will be 
refunded 15 per cent of the premiums. 
The railroad business alone amounts to 
adout 80,000,000 lei annually. It is 
that the profit will 
amount to approximately 100,000,000 
lei counting the dividends to be 
distributed by the new national corpo- 


state’s 


estimated 
ei, not 


ration; the net profit, after administra- 
other are deducted, 


helon + " 
belongs to the 


and 


expenses 


State, too. 


Too Many Insurance 
Companies? 


Ina recent issue of the United States 
Daily, of Washington, D. C., Col. How- 
ard P. Dunham, Commissioner of In- 
surance of Connecticut and a_ past 
president of the National Convention 
f Insurance Commissioners, expressed 
his belief that there are too many com- 
Pos- 
sibly ons might be inclined to agree, but 
with the proviso that at the 


nan: 


panies in the insurance business. 


present 


ry 
a) 


time there are too many companies in 
practically every kind of business, for, 
widespread 


that there 


in a sense, when there is 
unemployment it may be said 
is not enough 


However, the Colonel does not consider 


business Oo go 


around. 
that this condition is entirely caused by 
the slump of the past three years, but 
that 


time 


it has been the situation for som 


and that, as a result, there has 


been a mad scramble for premiums 01 


companies and tha 


the part of 
the evils that 


many 


flow from th 


apparent for years. 


petitiveness, he says, is boun¢ 


+ 


astrous to all concerned, in« 
public. 

He asserts that the solution of the 
problem is the same solution 
ing applied to the banking prol 
that the crying 


better companies. 


fewe 


need is for 
He believes that ni 


tears need be shed over the passing of 
such insurance companies as have gor 
under during the past three years. 


What shou'd concern us, he says, is the 


question of another influx of new com- 


He is 


in favor of a plan whereby supervisory 


panies when prosperity returns. 


authorities should adopt a program of 
restriction to prevent the launching of 
needless insurance companies. The most 
effective 
companies, he says. is 
operation of the 
sioners. 
little can be 


way of restricting insurance 
through the co- 


insurance commis- 





Says, ished. 


accomp 


On Hand for the 
Exposition 

A number of insurance men wil] b2 
right on hand for the opening week « 
the Century of Progress Exposition at 
Chicago, a majority of the state 
insurance commissioners among others. 


for their annual] meeting of that or- 
ganization starts at the same time as 





beginning of the fair, though it 
will not last as The annual meet- 
ing of the American 
Actuaries also opens in 


and it 


the 
long. 

Institute of 
Chicago today 
is highlv nrobable that 
National Fire Pro- 


some of 
the delegates to the 
tection Association. wh 

in Milwavkee on Monday 


becun 


Y h 
i i 


was 


3 - 
and con- 


c'uded todav. will get over to Chi- 
cago for the big event. Health and 
accident men come to Chicago next 


Monday for the annual meeting of the 
Health and Accident Underwriters As- 
and 
that 


will be devote: 


sociation 
nounces 


the official program an- 
he final day, Thursdav. 


+ 
} _— ae } 
1 exciusively to a visit t 


the exposition. 


Unless they act together. he 


SMOKE 


By RALPH REED WOLFE 


week 
when I received from Grand Uff. Dr. 
Direttore Generale 
Naxionale delle Assi- 


‘Relazione’ sull’an- 


Giordani, 


gnazio 
lell Istitutor 
curazioni, a copy of 
Gestione, 


|* was a happy event for me last 
J 
d 


damento della Quinquennio 
1927-1931. (Allegato al Bilancio 1931- 
X). Although Italian is one of severa! 
languages I neither speak nor read I 
greatly enjoyed examining this 
The paper in itself 


nave 
handsome volume. 

is the kind you love to touch, the print- 
ing is beautiful and the illustrations are 


supe rb. 


HARTS showing the advance or de- 
C cline of commodity prices, the stock 
market or even those unusually lucid 
insurance charts frequently to be found 
in The 
questioning what “40” up in the | 
hand corner has to do with “70” down 
in the lower right or the line that zig- 


zags up and down and across the page. 


Spectator leave me at times 


elt 


g 
The many charts in this volume pre- 
sent to me no such drawback. I enjoy 


their colors and am not perturbed with 
The 
like 


the 


what they are intended to convey. 
green black lines, 
flashes of lightning illuminate 
pages and the tissue inserts give a va- 
that I 


red, blue, and 


riation and a mysterious touch 


have seen nowhere else. 


HE maps, also, have great charm. 

One showing Italy and two adjacent 
islands in the Mediterranean, more or 
less covered with varied colored cubes 
of different heights, is especially so. No 
less is that entitled “Somme c 


in which five 


+ 


yrrisposte 
a favore degli assicurati,”’ 
and striking 
realize that there 
thing, even including tables regarding 
(I presume) insurance. 


colors, make one 


colors, 


is beauty in every- 


VEN the statistics regarding the 
causes of death, or so I interpre 
“Statistica delle 


attractively 


cause di morte, are 


far more arranged typo- 
graphically than I have noticed else- 
where, and the same thing holds for the 
many other tables used throughout the 
109 pages of the report. I can well un- 
derstand why the Tipografia Centenari 
Anonima) 


it its imprint on the cover of so hand- 


(Societa must be proud to 


WPUuL 


ome a publication. 
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President Haid Discusses 
Adjustment Evils 


Suggest Improvements at Meet- 
ing of Board of Fire Com- 
panies Adjustment Bureau 


Immediately following the annual 
meeting of the National Board of Fire 
last Thursday morning 
the meeting of the Fire Companies Ad- 
justment Bureau was held at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. Presi- 
Paul L. Haid presided and read 
his annual report. 


Underwriters 


dent 


Mr. Haid reviewed with great thor- 
oughness the work of the bureau and 
did not hesitate to point out the many 
evils that have crept into the adjust- 
business and which the board is 
sparing no effort to remedy. The need 
for economy and he as- 
that the principal opportunity 
for economy is through the consolida- 
tion of many competitive interests and 
the consequent elimination of duplica- 
tion of adjusters on trips, as well as on 
individual This important ave- 
nue of economy, he said, is an available 
option of the companies, but obviously 
without value unless utilized. 

He reported that since the last an- 
nual meeting the Fire Companies Ad- 
justment Bureau, Inc., by making the 
Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bureau of 
Texas its Southwestern department, 
acquiring the office property and taking 
over the personnel of several independ- 
ent adjusting organizations and by or- 
ganizing branches, has covered the en- 
tire country, with the exception of the 
13 States served by the Western Ad- 


ment 


was stressed 


serted 


losses. 


justment and Inspection Co. of Chi- 
cago. In addition, it has unified the 
system among _ consolidated offices, 
simplified routine and reduced office 
expense 

Since commencement of operations, 
but principally in the past 18 months, 


has reduced payroll and individual 
yn $530,000 a year, or 18 per 
original $2,974,000. This was 
reducing the earnings of inde- 
pendent adjusters taken over, weeding 
ut incompetent adjusters and reducing 
Hw 


mpensat! 
ent of the 


lame hee 


‘e help and salaries. Other economies 
introduced. 
Haid discussed the question of 


were alsx 

Mr. 
ndependent adjusters and deplored the 
payment of such adjusters upon a con- 
basis which places a pre- 


fHincwent fa 
‘ int ‘ iee 


mium upon the size of the loss and 
removes the incentive to reduce it and 
encourages volume. He asserted that 


Annual Dinner by Sumner Ba'lard 
Executives of leading insurance 
and other persons distin- 
fields of activities 
of Sumner Ballard, 
president of the International Insur- 
ance Company and secretary of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
at a dinner at his home in New York, 
This has come to be 
of the events in connection with 
the annual meeting of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters and is 
eagerly looked forward to. Guests of 
honor included James W. Gerard, for- 
mer United States Ambassador to Ger- 
many; George S. Van Schaick, superin- 
tendent of insurance of New York; 
William H. Koop, president of the 
Great American Insurance Company, 
who that morning had been elected 
president of the National Board; Basil 
O’Connor, former law partner of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt; U. S. District Attor- 
ney George Z. Medalie, and many 
others. An entertainment was pre- 
sented on the roof garden following 
the dinner. 


companies 
guished in 
the 


many 


were guests 


Thursday night. 
one 








as this business stands today the com- 
panies are getting little better than 
offhand settlements in a_ substantial 
portion of their work. He said that 
there are prominent and active 
independent fire adjusters in the United 
States and at least another thousand 
of less importance, against 907 bureau 
adjusters. 


962 


The Fire Companies Adjustment Bu- 
reau, he said, is not an advocate of 
monopoly but is interested in the wel- 
fare of its ethical and capable com- 
petitors to the same extent that it is 
interested in its own men. He asserted 
that the problem can be responded to 
only by such revolutionary changes as 
will alter the status of the worthy in- 
dependent adjuster and eliminate en- 
tirely the incompetent. 

Mr. Haid showed that, based on 1931 
statistics, of $342,278,000 paid losses 
handled by adjusters of all classes, at 
an aggregate expense of $19,445,000, 
or 5.7 per cent of the losses paid, $179,- 
555,000 in paid losses were handled by 
company owned bureaus 


$6,699,745, or 5 


adjusters of 
expense of 3.75 
per cent, and $162,723,000 were handled 
by other adjusters at an expense of 
$12,745,295, or 7.86 per cent of the paid 
| 


iosses. 


at an 


At the meeting the directors of the 
bureau whose terms were expiring were 


reelected. 


— 


Wide Response to G. & R. 
Plan, Company Officials Say 


Assents Received From Forty-Six 
States; Large Section of Nation's 
Industry Represented on List 


Forty-six states of the United States 
are represented by the assents so far 
received by the Globe & Rutgers Fire 
Insurance Company to its Plan of Re 
organization, it was announced today 
at the company’s office. This includes 
representation from every state in 
which the company wrote policies. 

Assents have been received, in addi- 
tion, from the District of Columbia, 
Porto Rico, Canada and South America, 

Large numbers of continue 
to come in each day, company repre- 
said. While agents concen- 
large claims during the 


assents 


sentatives 
trated upon 
early part of the month, attention is 
now being given to rounding up small 
claims. 

A partial list of the assentors to the 
Plan of Reorganization already in- 
cludes a large number of important 
industrial and commercial companies 
or corporations. 

A large section of the nation’s indus- 
try is represented on the list, railroads 
having 9 represented, marine trans- 
portation 26, mining 4, banking 16, 
manufacturing 44 and the retail trade 
3. In addition, hospitals, hotels, thea- 
ters and philanthropic institutions have 
assented to the plan. 


National Fire Protection 
Association at Milwaukee 
MILWAUKEE, May 31—The 27th 
annual meeting of the National Fire 
Protection Association was begun here 
Monday and will continue throughout 
tomorrow. Delegates were present from 
all parts of the country and many from 
Canada also attended. The first general 
session was held Monday evening with 
President Sumner Rhodes of New York, 
presiding. The speakers included: 
Clarence E. Ridley, secretary of the 
International City Managers Associa- 
tion, A. Bruce Bielaski, National Board 
of Fire Underwriters; John B. Bland- 


ford, Jr., Director of Safety of Cin 
cinnati; J. E. Messerschmidt, assistant 
attorney general of Wisconsin; Harry 
J. Bell, secretary, Milwaukee Associa- 
tion of Commerce; H. L. Milner and 
P. Van A. Tilden, E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Company; Carl J. Lund, 


Oklahoma State Fire Prevention Asse 
ciation; and James M. Hurley, State 


fire marshal of Massachusetts. 
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° , Presenting the report of the fire pre- 

National Board Annual Meeting ention and engineering standards com- 

mittee its chairman, R. T. Cartlidge, 

(Concluded from poge 25) aid that most of the operations carried 

on under the direction of that commit 

logical part of the proposed program; ance Company of New York, merged ,_,. have to do with community fire pro- 
there! ane — - _ . with the Metropolitan Fire Insurance tection and fire prevention activities, 
BE IT RESOLVED, That The Na- Company of New York, and its election 44 that these have all been affected 


Board of Fire Underwriters 
the services of its engineering 
lanning for and carrying out 


nee 
tional 
tende! 


staff i1 


a fire rotection and fire prevention 
progra for government buildings; 
and be further 

RESOLVED, That a copy of thi 
resolution be sent to the President of 
the United States. 

The reports of the various standing 
committees were read in most cases by 
the chairman and were presented not 


in the order assigned to them on the 


printed program but, mainly, in the 
order of their importance. General 


Manager W. E. Mallalieu, in the ab- 
sence of George C. Long, chairman of 
the executive committee, read that re- 
port in which Mr. Long expressed his 
appreciation of the cooperative spirit 
manifested by his the 

; and the earnestness and zeal 
the staff. He stated that in 
the economic situation careful 
study was made of the operating ex- 
penses. Reductions made in all 
salaries, totaling approximately $80,- 
000, which amount he said, will be 
further increased in the ensuing 12 
period. A saving of $275,000 
in the appropriations voted 
practically every ap- 
requested at this time is 
ess than the amount expended during 
which closed April 30th last. 
out that the rate of the 
principal assessment (the general 
from one-tenth to one- 


n associates on 
ommittee 
shown by 


view 


were 


months 
was made 
and 


ast year, 


priation 


He pointed 


fund), reduced 
welitn of one per cent. 
He said that he was firmly of the 
inion that the future holds great op- 
inity of service for the organiza- 


n. which, with its headquarters in 
; York and branch offices in Chi- 
ag 1 San Francisco, is in close 
touck th and able to attend with 
tness requests from members, 


authorities, and the public in gen- 
al affecting all phases of activities 
iching our business, and which come 
within the purview of the National 
soard of Fire Underwriters. 
port of the committee on mem- 
of which Mr. Koop, the new 
resident, was chairman, reported the 
removal of 15 companies from the mem- 
bership roll during the past fiscal year, 
nine of which companies were either 
reinsured or merged with present mem- 
member, the Fire Reassur- 
June 1, 1933 


ihe Spectator, 


reported under the new designa- 
the Fire 
ance Company of New York 
now numbers 210 members 

Remark, Jr. of Phila- 
delphia, in the absence of Chairman 
F. C. White of Hartford, read the re- 
which 


was 
Reassur- 


The 


tion, Metropolitan 


rol 


Gustavus 


port of the committee on laws, 
was received with applause. The re- 
port stated that it had been the pur- 


of the to keep 
in advance of the introduc- 
to safeguard 
companies by 


pose committee to try 
apprized 
tion of legislation so as 
the interests of the 
proper exemptions from the effect of 
legislation dealing with 
generally which might otherwise 
to recognize the deterrent effect upon 
insurance. In this manner much 
adverse legislation was avoided, but of 
the thousands of bills 650 
were found directly to con- 
duct of the business of 
surance companies. 
Referring to the 
for business enterprise to depend upon 
the federal government for relief in all 
the report said that the re- 
been that the activities of 


agencies have 


corporations 


fail 


introduced 
affect the 
stock fire in- 


present tendency 


directions 
sult has 


government aggressively 
loans and 


entered into business, and by 


other methods have made debtors of 
hundreds of such to an extent that 


recognition must be given to the fact 
+ he = > 
that 


prevent 


was and is te 


while the purpose 
panic by assi 
ing values and to aid 


ions in 


orderly liquidati 











assets, it is now proy 
ther step be taken und 
ernment will actually invest in the 
stock of insurance companies which of 
necessity would result in an element of 
federal control, directior 1 main- 
tenance of these institutions Such a 
tion, it said. is greatly to be deplored if 
it develop int ther than temporary 
assistance ti financial nstitutions 
under the stress of absolute necessity 
and then only for a li 

The report said a real 
pleasure to advise that no inimical 


measures of major interest were en- 
acted, and while the 
more numerous than in 
year, yet final enactments 
less, and of those enacted the greater 


number were remedial in 


introductions were 
any previous 
were far 


cnaracter. 


to a greater or less extent by the neces- 
ity for lower operating costs, and the 
committee was endeavoring to adapt 
its procedure to existing conditions. 
The 


lic relations dealt extensively with the 


report of the committee on pub- 


tock company fire insurance advertis- 


ing in magazines and farm journal 
and expressed satisfaction with the re- 
ults of the campaign during the past 
The 


the coming fiscal year that the National 


year. committee recommended fo! 


advertisements in 
copy to 


committee, at an 


continue its 
the selection 
the 
expense not exceeding $100,000. 


Board 
magazine and 


be entrusted to 


Reporting for the committee on ad- 
istments its chairman, Paul B. Som- 
mers stated that during the year the 


had rendered decisions in 


12 arbitration cases submitted by mem- 


committee 


ber companies; and since the inception 
of the plan, 105 decisions have been 
handed down by the committee. This 
service has been commended by the 


using it, he said, and is 


the 


ing such cases decided by the courts. 


ompanies 
preferable to plan of hav- 
report of the committee on sta- 
-+hairman 
without 


mmittee on In- 


and origin of fires, 
Hoffman, was 


That of the c 


W. M. 


ad ‘ 
reading. 


accepted 


cendiarism was made by its chairman, 
H. V. Smith, who stated that, on the 
whole was the belief of the com- 
mittee that notwithstanding the u 
isual economic conditions prevailing 
the crime of arson had not in ase 
throughout the count: 


The members of the 
were urged by the chairman of the 


Actuarial bureau committee, R. P. Bar- 











hour, to visit the tenth floor at 85 John 
Street, New York, wh ts work was 
€ n and see t the | 

d to show, and come into persona 

tact with the work done r 
fully to appreciate its value and the 
great mass of information available re- 
ga money paid out and those 
t is paid. It stated that the 
estimated expenses of the actuarial bu- 
reau for the year 1933, including the 
loss information service, amount to 
$367,000. 

Other committee reports included 
that of the construction and building, 


finance. and uniform accounting. 


maps, 
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FINANCIAL STRENGTH—that’s 
a talking point today. And P. F. & 


rn 
ian 


M. Agents are in a position to sat- 
isfy their clients on the point insur- 


ance buyers are chiefly interested in. 
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Program of Health and 


Accident Convention 


Many Important Features Mark 
Four-Day Meeting Beginning 
at Chicago June 5 


The program of the thirty-second an- 
nual ¢ ention of the Health and Ac- 
cident nderwriters Conference to be 


Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
June 5-8, inclusive, has been 

President C. W. McNeill 
his address Tuesday morning, 
The golf tournament, an im- 
feature of the convention, will 


held at the 
Chicago, 
announc¢ 
lelivers 
June 6. 
portant 


be held the previous day at the Olympia 


Fields Country Club. The other high- 
lights the four-day convention are 
as follows: 

Tuesday, address of welcome by 


Oscar A. Kropf, lawyer, Chicago; ad- 
iress by Hon. Garfield M. 
surance commissioner, Minnesota, and 
f the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners; “Victims or 
Masters,” by Dr. Preston Bradley, pas- 
r, Peoples Church of Chicago; “Medi- 
Hospital Insurance,” by Dr. 
R. G. Leland, director, Bureau of Medi- 
cal Economics American Medical As- 
ciation; Executive session, open to 
representatives of member companies 


3rown, in- 


president 


ai and 


Wednesday, “Accident and Health 
Reinsurance,” by Frank P. Proper, 
assistant secretary, Employers Rein- 
surance Corp.; “Group Accident and 
Health Insurance,” by Paul W. Watt, 


manager group department, Washing- 
n National Insurance Company; round 
“The Reduction of 
Underwriting Expense,” introduced by 
John M. Powell, Loyal Protective Ins. 
( “Reimbursement for Loss Other 
Than Time,” introduced by Cary Gro- 
n, Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co.; “Our 
Increasing Loss Ratios,” introduced by 
James E. Powell, Provident L. & A. 
urance Co.; “Collection Methods.” 

Reports of various committees will be 
both the Tuesday and Wednes- 
Thursday will be devoted 
to the Century of Progress 
where luncheon will be 


table discussions, 


made at 

day sessions. 
a visit 

exposition 

served, 

_ The annual conference banquet will 

be held Tuesday evening, and on the 


tator, June 1, 1933 





UcNeill 


Pres. C. W. 


Directors of Agents Association 

CuHIcaGo, May 29—Four 
were elected last week by the Chicago 
Insurance Agents Association. They are 
Philip B. Hosmer, of R. W. Hosmer & 
Company; T. G. Rockwell, of Moore, 
Caseleman & Hubbard; William G. 
Ritchie, of Lyman, Ritchie & Company, 
and F. Stewart Bankhardt, of Osborne, 
Lange & Company. The association is 
planning to ask for several changes in 
the new agents’ qualification bill which 
has been proposed, though it is sup- 
porting the bill in the main. The bill, 
House No. 776, is sponsored by Super- 
intendent Ernest Palmer. 


directors 


Manager Travelers Casualty 
Lines at South Bend 


The appointment of J. 
as manager, casualty lines, of the South 
Bend, Ind., office of the Travelers, has 
been announced. Mr. Leene has been 
associated with the company since Jan. 
1, 1917, at which time he became a 
special agent in the Detroit branch 
office. His wide experience in the cas- 
ualty insurance business during his 15 
years of service with the Travelers 
well qualifies him for his new duties 
in the South Bend territory. 


Edward Leene 








afternoon of that day there will be a 
tea and bridge for the ladies. The elec- 
tion of officers will be held Wednesday 
afternoon. 


Penna. Ins. Dept. to 
Be Investigated 


Legislature Passes Hutton Bill and 
Report Will be Made to 1935 
Session 


By E. S. BaNKs 


Speaker of the House Grover C, Tal- 
bot and President pro tempore of the 
Senate Harry B. Scott has announced 
the joint legislative committee which 
will conduct the investigation of the 
Insurance Department’s activities and 
of the fire and casualty business in 
Pennsylvania as proposed in the Hut- 
ton resolution. 

The committee is composed of Sena- 
tors Howell, of Lackawanna; Krause, of 
Philadelphia, and Baumer, of Cambria, 
and Representative Hutton, of Frank- 
lin; Forest, Montgomery, and another 
to be named. 

Although this 
dicted the passage of the 
it came as a surprise to insurance men 
It is packed 


correspondent pre- 
resolution, 


and legislative followers. 
with dynamite and is very likely to 
have violent repercussions, so familiar 
to Pennsylvania political investigations, 
that will be exceedingly harmful to the 
fire and casualty business. 

The resolution was strenuously 
fought by Governor Pinchot. There 
were rumors rampant that to offset the 
proposed investigation, the Governor 
would name W. Freeland Kendrick, one- 
time Mayor of Philadelphia and for- 
mer president of the Commonwealth 
Casualty, to the Insurance Department. 
No such appointment was made and 
the investigation resolution passed 
both branches of the Legislature. 

The resolution calls for an investiga- 
tion into whether companies have been 
keeping the required amount of assets 
on deposit with the State Treasury. 
The committee is given the power t 
subpoena anyone whatsoever and to 
force the production of any records, 
books, 
ture. Every member of the committee 
is authorized to question witnesses that 
will be summoned to appear. 

he committee is to make its report 
at the next session of the Legislature 
in 1935. 

Fear of what the investigating com- 


‘ ’ 
(Concluded on page 33) 


Oo 


papers or documents of any na- 
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HIS BOOKLET is a 
handbook of standards 
by which one may judge the 
real value of an Automobile 


Insurance policy. 


Although it was prepared 





primarily for the thoughtful 


AUTOMOBILE perusal of prospective buyers, 
INSURANCE it is of interest also to 
sD <ecce producers. 


Some of the subjects in- 








cluded are: 
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Casualty Actuaries In 
Annual New York Session 


w. W. Greene's Candid Diagnosis of 
Compensation Ills Stirs Up Lively 
Interest 


members of the Casualty 
America 


lity-five 


Actuarial Society of came 


down to New York to sit in on the organ- 
ization’s fortieth annual meeting which 
was held at the Hotel Pennsylvania on 


May 24 and presided over by Paul Dor- 
i] actuary of the Aetna Life, 
of the society. 





formal program, there were, 
tion to the presidential address, 
papers W. P. Comstock of the Lon- 
don Guarantee & Accident Company, 
who discussed aviation casualty insur- 
W. Greene, vice-president and 
secretary of the General 
Corporation, who discussed extensively 
the extent to which the rate-making 
plan is concerned with the present diffi- 


in add 


ance; W 
Reinsurance 


culties in workmen’s compensation in- 
surance, and a paper entitled “An 
American Re-Marriage Table,” pre- 


pared by William F. Roeber and Ralph 
M. Marshall of the National Council 
on Compensation Insurance. 

C. A. Kulp, professor of insurance in 
the University of Pennsylvania, was 
also heard in a searching paper which 
analyzed the cost of unemployment 
benefits in the States of Pennsylvania 
and Ohio. 

Mr. Comstock’s paper was docu- 
with statistics showing the 
growth of flying during 1932 over pre- 
vious years and with tables reflecting 
the underwriting results in the aviation 
casualty lines for the years 1929, 1930 
and 1931. The paper explained the in- 
suring clauses in the standard aviation 
policy, as well as some of the closely 
allied O. L. and T. coverages such as 
airport liability and property damage. 
Mr. Comstock said that there are very 
few qualified aviation insurance under- 
writers and this fact explains why vir- 
tually all of the business is being writ- 
ten by three offices. 


mented 


Mr. Greene’s remarks on compensa- 
ion insurance were of outstanding in- 
He stated flatly that the busi- 
in the United States at this time 
is organically unsound because the ma- 
jor part of it is conducted at a loss 
and that the stock companies—which 
sustain most of this loss—have never 
profited from compensation except dur- 
ing the early years of the acts when 
the rates happened to he pitched too 
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R. L. Neptune Twenty-Five 
Years With American Surety 

R. L. Neptune, production manager 
of the American Surety Company, cele- 
twenty-fifth 
with the company one day this week by 


brated his anniversary 


merely conducting his business as 
usual. A celebration which he would 
anticipate with more enthusiasm, he 
advised this reporter, would be the de- 
mise of Old Man 
wouldn’t predict the date of such a most 
blessed event but did say that the surety 


fairly reliable 


Depression. He 


business, which is a 


barometer of general business condi- 
reflecting favorable 


Mr. Neptune is 


tions, has been 


signs in recent weeks. 


a New Yorker whose business career 
began with his engagement by the 


American Surety Company in 1908. 
He’s had a fling at practically every 
department of the business during his 
long period of service and has been 
supervising production since 1921. He 
has handled that phase of the New 
York Casualty business, 
also, ever since that carrier came into 
the American Surety fold. He’s an ad- 
vertising man of parts, too, but is hard 
to smoke out if he suspects he’s going 
to be personally publicized. 


Company’s 








high and again during the war and 
immediate post-war periods when pay- 
rolls were abnormally inflated. 

A sharp revival of industrial activ- 
ity, plus other inflationary or reflation- 
ary phenomena, may, Mr. Greene said, 
improve compensation underwriting re- 
sults before the close of the current 
year and may conceivably turn the 
red figures to black; but there can be 
no assurance of a permanently profit- 
able future for the compensation busi- 
ness of the stock companies as long as 
it is conducted upon the very lines 
which have produced the calamitous re- 
sults of the past decade. 

Mr. Greene then proceeded to analyze 
some of the familiar solutions which 
have been put forward by compensation 
insurance savants and outlined, also, 
some new theories, part of which were 
inspired by a 
compensation and life insurance. The 
Spectator will print this material in 
detail in a future issue. 


comparative study of 


Following the luncheon the members, 
in executive session, engaged in spirited 
informal discussion of the probable ef- 
fects of currency inflation on casualty 
insurance. 


Penna. Ins. Dept. to 
Be Investigated 


(Concluded from page 31) 


mittee may do lies in the fact that its 


naming was solely a_ political move, 
designed to obtain material for cam 
paign purposes. Governor Pinchot, it 
is said, has designs to run for the 
United States 1934. Elec- 


tions are due this year as well as next. 


Senate in 


That a wealth of campaign material 
can be obtained from such an investi- 
gation cannot be denied. Part of the 
resolution dealt with the investigation 
of consolidations of casualty companies. 
This was aimed directly at Carl Han- 
sen and his juggling of companies into 
the Independence Indemnity. 
while not 
readily to the appointment of Insur- 
Commissioner Armstrong, have 
been rather free of criticism of him. 
At the start of his administration, com- 
plaints were heard that he knew noth- 
ing of the business and that it was a 
mistake to take a small-town man, ig- 
norant of insurance, and give him the 
department to run. But of late such 
criticism has died down. The Insurance 
Commissioner has evinced a keen de- 
sire to work with insurance men. He 
has asked their aid in the promulgation 
of new codes and regulations for the 
department. He has asked their advice 
on various measures. He has been es- 
pecially courageous in his actions in 
the recent life insurance moratoriums. 


Insurance men, taking 


ance 


But Pennsylvania investigations have 
been noted for making mountains out 
of molehills. For taking inconsequen- 
tial facts that have very little value 
and so dressing them up as to give 
them scare heads in the newspapers. 

So, while the investigation may not 
unearth anything harmful to the in- 
surance business, it will secure enough 
unfavorable publicity that will harm 
it with the general public. For the pub- 
lic will read only the headlines. It 
will not study the testimony and wil! 
not realize that it is simply another 
Pennsylvania investigation with no 
real facts brought out. 

Again, it may be there really are 
some buried skeletons in the insurance 
department. If there are, your corre- 
spondent has not heard of them. 

Legislative reporters term the insur- 
ance investigation as the most impor- 
tant of the series of investigations voted 
into the Pinchot administration. Cer- 
tainly, it may prove to be the most 
harmful. 
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Collection Rules of 
N. Y. Casualty Mgrs. 


A set of collection rules have been 
adopted by the Casualty & Surety Man- 
agers Associations of New York City 
applicable to all premiums written 
through branch offices, general agents 
and borough agents for the account of 
brokers and office agents. Heretofore 
no standard and definite rulings have 
been adopted or put into general prac- 
tice by the collection and credit depart- 
ments of casualty and surety com- 
panies in New York. As there is a 
pressing need for prompt collection of 
all premiums, it was deemed advisable 
that all casualty companies should come 
to an agreement as to the basis when 
cancellations should be effected for non- 
payment of premiums. 

Fire insurance companies which are 
members of the New York Fire Insur- 
ance Exchange have had established 
for many years well defined collection 
rules and the machinery of the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange has 
been available for enforcing such rules. 
The casualty and surety companies sub- 
scribing to the new rules feel that by 
such subscription the rules will be en- 
forced by each company because of the 
common need for more prompt collec- 
tion and payment of premiums. 

The rules are designed to be helpful 
in effecting their collections more 
promptly. The rules which are applied 
to all policies and bonds effective April 
1, 1933 and thereafter, are as follows: 

1. All short term, annual or longer 
term policies, certificates, endorsements, 
or bonds cancellable by their terms (ex- 
cept annual policies written on instal- 
ment basis) on which the premium has 
not been paid before the 20th day of 
the second month following the date on 
which such contract takes effect shall 
be cancelled by direct notice to the as- 
sured, with copy to the producer. 

2. All annual policies written on an 
instalment basis on which the original 
and subsequent charges have not been 
paid by the 20th day of the first month 
following the month in which such 
charges take effect shall be cancelled by 
direct notice to the assured, with a copy 
to the producer. 

3. Additional premiums _ resulting 
from any audit of assured’s records are 
due and payable not later than the 20th 
day of the second month following the 
date of invoice. If not paid by said 
date, collection shall be taken over im- 
mediately by the company direct and 
any insurance still in force under the 
policy or any renewal thereof shall be 
cancelled by direct notice and a copy of 
such notice sent to the producer. 


$. Where unusual conditions war- 


rant, nothing contained in these rules 
shall prohibit a company from granting 
a further extension to individual as- 


sureds provided an appeal shall be pre- 
sented by the assured or the assured’s 
representative to the collections de- 
partment of the company on or before 
the 10th day of the second month fol- 
lowing the date on which the contract 
took effect. 


Installment 
Claim Payments 

“It is the responsibility of manage- 
ment to guarantee the conservation of 
existing assets and to maintain pro- 
duction income, insofar as it is pos- 
sible, through prevention of casualties 
or protective covers,” P. D. Betterley 
said at the insurance conference of the 
American Management Association in 


New York recently, “When business 
makes up its chart of management 
activities, the subject of protection 


usually occupies an unimportant posi- 
tion, if mentioned at all, and yet the 
entire assets of the business are in- 
volved, as well as much of the future 
earning capacity,” Mr. Betterley con- 
tinued. “The insurance activity of a 
business is, therefore, of major impor- 
tance and should be under executive 
supervision. 

Among changes or amplifications of 
existing methods which Mr. Betterley 
suggested were the following: 

“Insurance contracts couched in 
more simple and understandable lan- 
guage, which in our opinion would re- 
sult in less controversy and errors. 

“Basis of settlement established 
when the contract is issued, adjusted 
to owners interest and use. We would 
eliminate as far as possible the estab- 
lishment of loss values through forced 
sales and certainly favor equal rights 
of appraisal. 

“Segregation of risks is favored to 
establish rates equitable for each in- 
sured. 

“A general adoption of the plan of 
prompt partial payment with other in- 
stalments following periodically with 
a fixed time limit, say six months, is 
submitted for consideration. The claim- 
ant does not need immediate reimburse- 
ment in full and the additional time 
would give the insurers a better oppor- 
tunity to meet the requirements of a 
large loss or series of losses, with least 
possible disturbance of assets. Such a 
plan would presumably act as a de- 
terrent in unreasonable claims and it is 
our opinion that it would be prefer- 
able to the 60-day waiting period in 
recent effect. 

“Uniformity of laws regulating in- 
surance is everybody’s goal. The spread 
of business activities beyond state lines 





— 


calls for comprehensive policies with. 
out ‘fences.’ This is one of the most 
annoying features for the purchaser 
of insurance and a comparison of 
standard forms now required by vari- 
ous states shows variations which are 
incomprehensible.” 

In concluding, Mr. Betterley Sug- 
gested that the establishment of a cen- 
tral research bureau, a place where 
registration may be made of sugges. 
tions and complaints with the intent 
of formulating uniform policies and 
methods, would doubtless serve to sta- 
bilize insurance practices. The insur- 
ance research bureau might be a clear- 
ing house of educational and public 
relations activities. He further sug- 
gested that users of insurance be in- 
vited to submit their problems to this 
clearing house and that it was not in- 
conceivable that benefits might be 
derived from having the buyers rep- 
resented in the management of this 
national organization.” 


Pacific Coast 


Construction Bonds 

The Metropolitan Water District of 
Southern California is building a big 
aqueduct to bring in water from the 
Colorado River to Los Angeles and the 
surrounding territory. Several long 
hard-rock tunnel contracts have already 
been let and there are more yet to be 
awarded. Several weeks ago the Aetna 
Casualty and Surety Co. arranged the 
contract bond on the $7,340,000 tunnel 
job undertaken by the Wenzel and 
Henoch Construction Co. of Milwaukee, 
Wis. Since then more of the aqueduct 
has been let and the Aetna has again 
been given the opportunity to arrange 
the suretyship for the following suc- 
cessful bidders: 

The west portion of the Iron Moun- 
tain Tunnel was awarded to the Utah 
Construction Co. of Ogden, Utah, at 4 
contract price of $1,699,805. 

The east portion of the Iron Moun- 
tain and the east and west portions of 
the Coxcomb Tunnels were awarded to 
the Winston Brothers Co. of Minneap- 
olis, Minn., at a contract price of 


$3,768,314. 





May Assess Builders 


Mutual Policyholders 

According to the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce, building contractors whe 
were members of the Builders Mutual 
Casualty of Madison, Wis., are expect 
ing an assessment in the course of liqui- 
dation of that company. 
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Should Joe Mendi 
injure an Admirer 


One of the leading attractions in the 
Detroit zoo is Jo Mendi, frequently re- 
ferred to as the world famous cha 
chimpanzee. Just as is frequently the 
case with world famous celebrities Jo 
is temperamental. The common council 
of Detroit was told that because of this 
temperamental trend it was quite pos- 
sible that Jo at some time or another 
might injure one of the many visitors 
at the zoo, resulting in a big verdict 
for damages. To guard the city against 
such embarrassing difficulty the com- 
mon council has voted to have a $20,000 
to. $40,000 personal liability coverage 
written to protect the municipality in 
case anything like that happens. 


The Travelers 
Gives a Test 

The Travelers Insurance Co. of Hart- 
ford recently published a test devoted 
specifically to the use of streets and 
highways, as a part of its automobile 
accident prevention activities, include 
for this year the publication of a large 
and small edition of “They Call Us 
Civilized,” new inserts for a portfolio- 
easel to be used in talks, and a set of 
lantern slides for use with talks before 
large audiences. 

The test is presented in three parts, 
the first of which consists of nine illus- 
trations on improper practices. The 
second part contains 21 questions or 
statements requiring a Yes or No an- 
swer, and the third part contains 20 
statements which require the correct 
selection of three possible answers. 
The entire test of 50 questions or state- 
ments can be taken in 15 minutes, and 
with each counting 2 points, correct 
answers to all gives a score of 100. 

Requests have been received for 
thousands of copies of the test and an- 
that organizations, high 
employees of concerns having 

cars, and individuals them- 
selves could determine their intelligent 
quotient as respects the operation of a 
car and the use of streets and high 
Ways as pedestrians. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that many persons hav 
driven cars for a considerable period of 
years, correspondence received by the 
company. 


swers so 
schools, 


fleets of 


Some of the questions or statements 
requiring are: If the car 
Starts to skid on wet or icy pavement, 
the best thing to do is to: Throw out 
the clutch and apply the brakes 


answers 
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sharply; apply the brakes carefully, 
leaving the clutch in; shift into second 
gear and apply the brakes carefully. 

As a general rule, motorists are safer 
drivers when: Under 30 years of age; 
over 30 years of age; no difference. 

In deciding to make a right turn, it 
is better to: Get lane on your 
right; get into lane on your left; pay 
no attention to your position. 

The approximate distance a car will 
travel in a second at 40 miles an hour 
is: 100 feet, 60 feet; 25 feet. 

Automobile accidents have 
in more serious injuries in last five 
years because: The number of cars on 
roads have increased greatly; rates of 
speed have increased appreciably; more 
disregard of traffic rules. 

In riding as a passenger in 
would you rather have: The car in good 
condition as respect safety factors; a 
safe driver; car in fair condition and 
a fair driver? 


into 


resulted 


car, 


Industrial Accidents 
Drop in Ontario 


The great importance of the value 
of industrial accident prevention to 
Ontario is indicated by figures issued 
by the Industrial Accident Prevention 
Association. 

During 1932 and the first quarter of 
1933 statistics indicate a reduction of 
21.6 per cent in accidents and 27.1 per 
cent in fatalities for 1932 against 1931, 
while the first quarter of 1933 shows 
a decline of 274 per cent under the cor- 
responding period last year. 

Annual figures are: Accidents, 52,- 
894 in 1931 and 41,470 in 1932; fatal 
accidents, 339 in 1931 and 247 in 1932. 
The first three months of this year 
saw 8311 accidents as against 11,460 
for the corresponding period in 1932. 

Steady and progressive reduction in 
accidents results in a 
reduction in amounts spent on compen- 
sation. Total benefits awarded in 1932 
amounted to $5,125,000, compared with 
$6,021,000 in 1931. 


corresponding 


During the month of April there’were | 


2653 accidents reported to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of Ontario, 
as compared with 2935 in March, and 
3518 during April, a year ago. The 
fatal accidents numbered 15, as against 
23 last April. 

The benefits awarded amounted to 
$301,725, of which $249,695 was for 
compensation and $52,030 for medical 
aid. The benefits awarded during April 
a year ago amounted to $438,164. 


The THIRD PARTY 


3y Dick JOHNSTON 


MAY be mistaken, but it seems to 
| me that the art of writing business 
letters has changed greatly in recent 
years. Very few of the many letters 
received in this office resemble the 
model types with which I was familiar 
in the school room. Supposedly, those 
letters put before me by the country’s 
educators were in current use at the 





time. As I remember, they invariably 
began with “Yours of the—inst. re- 
ceived and contents noted,” and con- 


tinued throughout with similarly trite 
phrases. The letters of today, or at 
least the letters written by insurance 
men, are certainly more flexible and 
possess an individuality of style which 
suggests that the writers have happily 
forgotten what they were taught in 
school. 
x * x 
HE most important fundamental 
taught has remained in practice to 
a considerable extent. “Be brief.” The 
average business man is_ efficient 
enough to be able to follow this pre- 
cept. He has a ready answer and 
usually can state it in a few words. 
His individuality exerts a softening in- 
fluence by saving brevity from _ be- 
coming curtness. No formal phrase- 
ology can be followed which will satisfy 
the demands of lucidity unless the cir- 
cumstances are identical. 
. ss * 
NOTHER softening influence which 
makes a letter more effective is 
courtesy. A politely worded letter has 
the same affect upon the reader as 
would a pleasing personality if the 
writer were in personal interview with 
him. In this respect a letter has a 
distinct advange over an interview be- 
cause its tone and sincerity cannot be 
swayed by interruptions. A diplomatic 
use of courtesy will save many letters 
from the waste basket. 
* * * 
ERHAPS one of the most individual 
touches in a business letter is a 
certain amount of graciousness. The 
most disturbing letters I have received 
have been those that convinced me I 
was a rather troublesome person. Na- 
turally I resent such an accusation 
and at once conclude the writer to be 
a frightful grouch. On the other hand, 
many letters perform a service beyond 
their perfunctory duties when they 
evince a friendly spirit of cooperation 
and their writers are remembered 
much more favorably. 
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Amendments Proposed 
to Compensation Act 


CHICAGO, May 
ments to the Illinois 
pensation act were proposed last week 
in bills filed by Rep. R. G. Soderstrom, 
who president of the Illinois 
Federation of Labor. Also a new bill 
covering occupational diseases was filed 
the house judiciary 


31—Several amend- 


workmen’s com- 


also is 


in the house by 
committee. 

The Soderstrom bills are summar- 
ized as follows: H. B. 987, takes 
occupational disease section out of com- 
pensation act; 988, amends compensa- 
tion act to make it mandatory on in- 
dustrial commission to make and pub- 
lish rules; 
post rules and regulations of industrial 
commission; 990, repeals paragraph 3 
of sub-section (i) of section 8 of the 
compensation act; and 991, takes lump 


989, requires employers to 


sums payment section out of act. 


Following the Wind Storm 


PHILADELPHIA, May 29. 
wind which struck Philadelphia 
Wednesday night, causing damage of 
an estimated $1,000,000, resulted in 
claims of between $52,000 and $60,000 
being filed with insurance companies. 

The storm brought out the fact that 
only a small percentage of the resi- 
dents of Philadelphia and its suburbs 
carried windstorm, lightning or water 
damage insurance—the only three cov- 
erages under which claims could be 
collected as a result of the cloudburst. 

Between three and four thousand 
claims, ranging from $5 to $2,000, have 
already been filed with the fire insur- 
ance companies. Most of the damage 
the uprooting of thousands of 
trees, which not insurable and 
cannot be collected for. In the majority 
of cases, the claims filed were for small 
amounts for damaged roofs, etc. 


-The 82-mile 
last 


was 
was 


J. K. Boyce Heads Texas Agents 

May 29—John K. 
was elected presi- 
Association of In- 


DALLAS, TEX., 

Boyce of Amarillo 
dent of the Texas 
surance Agents at the close of the an- 
nual convention in Corpus Christi. 
John R. Childs, Jr., of Austin was 
named vice-president and D. G. Fore- 
man of Fort Worth was reelected sec- 
retary-treasurer. The agents were three 
days in the coast town for the annual 
meeting. Branch office problems, over- 
commissions and _ various 
other questions were discussed. The 
president of the national association 
was one of the chief speakers at the 


insurance, 


convention. 


Maryland Casualty Promotions 
in Chicago 

CHICAGO, May 31—Three promotions 
of importance have been announced by 
John P. Keevers, resident vice-presi- 
dent of the Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany. Charles L. Gibbons has_ been 
named resident manager of the Chicago 
office; William A. Brown, has been 
made manager of the casualty depart- 
ment and Edmond Madden, is manager 
of the fidelity and surety department. 
Mr. Gibbons has been in the Chicago 
office for 12 years; Mr. Brown for nine 
years and Mr. Madden for eight years. 


Financial Responsibility Bill 
in Michigan 

LANSING, MICH., May 20—The Mich- 
igan legislature is expected to pass a 
motorists’ financial responsibility bill, 
probably an approximation of the so- 
called “model bill,” late this week. The 
house, during the past week, approved 
the model bill, which was introduced by 
Representatives Duncan McColl, Port 
Huron, and George J. Creen, Saginaw. 


Birmingham Association Election 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., April 18~—T, 
Anglin White has been reelected presj- 
dent of the Birmingham Association of 
Insurance Agents. Charles Cornell wag 
elected vice-president and Robert O’Delj * 
was reelected secretary. J. B. Morgan 
was chosen chairman of the membership 
committee; A. A. Adams, Jr., chair. 
man of the grievance committee. 


Nebraska Agents Reelect 

At the annual meeting of the Ne 
braska Association of Insurance Agents 
held last week at Fremont, Philip W. 
Downs of Omaha was reelected presi- 
dent and Arthur B. Dunbar, secretary 
and treasurer. 
North Carolina Agents Elect 

C. W. Coghill of Rocky Mount, N. C, 
was elected president of the North 
Carolina Association of Insurance 
Agents at the annual convention held 
May 25-26 at Winston-Salem. Other 
officers elected were: McAlister Carson, 
Charlotte, vice-president; W. D. Scott, 
Graham, secretary, and L. M. Connor, 
Raleigh, treasurer. 





AN 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Policyholders of today judge the 
Character of an Agency on the 
QUALITY of its companies . . . 


CENTRAL SURETY 
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Dennis Hudson, President 
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